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NOTES OF SYRIAN FOLK-LORE COLLECTED IN 
BOSTON. 


Tue Syrian population of Boston is estimated at about one thousand, 
and inhabits a district of about half a square mile, popularly styled 
“ Little Syria.” The aim of a Syrian in coming to America is to be 
free from the tyranny of Turkish oppression, and after living here a 
few years he generally applies for naturalization and sends home for 
his family and friends. Ostensibly he is Americanized, but still deep 
down in his heart burns the love for his native land, with its simpli- 
city and its sentiment. But he thinks of the dreaded Sultan, and 
stoutly maintains, “I am American.” 

Although the outer life of the people is so altered, still they retain 
many of their old ways. They have their own shops and restaurants 
and churches. They still sing their old songs, and play their old 
games, and, to a less degree, celebrate their old ceremonies, espe- 
cially at weddings and funerals. But in the storm and stress of Amer- 
ican business they are fast forgetting them, and in a generation or 
two their memory will have utterly failed. Even now the rising 
generation know little of the ways of their fathers, and still less of 
their folk-lore. 

The task of collecting the material contained in this paper was 
considerable. At first I was looked upon with suspicion, they believ- 
ing that I wished to make them appear ridiculous before the public, 
and I could get no information whatever. But as soon as I had 
become somewhat acquainted in the “quarter,” this difficulty was 
greatly reduced. The most serious hindrance I experienced was in 
understanding my informants and in making myself understood. 
Many of them could not speak English, and I could neither speak 
Arabic nor find any one with time or inclination to act as interpreter. 
However, by occasionally resorting to Spanish or to French, and by 
my learning a few Arabic words, we succeeded, after a fashion, in 
understanding one another. But by far the greatest assistance I re- 
ceived, was from a recent graduate of Beirut College, who speaks 
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English fluently, and who on two different occasions was glad to give 
his time and knowledge, if by so doing he might assist the Americans 
in understanding better the character of a steadily increasing element 
in their population. 

This collection is but a fragment of what might be obtained if a 
person had sufficient time and patience. But small as it is, it seems 
to me to reflect some aspects of the Syrian character, its almost child- 
ish simplicity, light-heartedness, hospitality, and sentiment. 


DREAMS. 


1. If a person dreams that a tooth is pulled without starting blood, 
it means that some member of his family is going to die. If it isa 
back tooth, the person will be an aged one ; if a middle tooth, the per- 
son will be of medium age ; if a front tooth, the person will be young. 

2. If a person dreams that he is eating white grapes, it means that 
it will surely rain the next day. 

_ 3. To dream that a certain man, attired in his finest clothes, is in 
a company where the others are not so attired, means that the man 
is going to die. 

4. To dream of blood, means that nothing will happen. 

5. If a person dreams that he sees his deceased father or mother 
talking angrily to him, it means that he or she wishes him to pray 
or make some atonement for him, or her. 

6. If a person dreams that a large sore breaks and the matter is 
discharged, it means that he will be able to settle up all his debts. 

7. If a married man dreams that he is being married, and sees him- 
self attired in his wedding garments, it means that he is going to die. 

8. A man (A) has a certain number of troubles to pass through. If 
another man (B) dreams that he (A) is dead, he (A) has already 
passed the first trouble. If a second man (C) dreams that he (A) is 
dead, he (A) has passed the second trouble. This continues till all 
are passed. 

9. To dream that the leaves fall to the ground yellow means that 
there will be an epidemic in the town. 

10. If a person dreams that he sees a naked figure dancing in the 
air, it means that death will come and release a soul from its body. 

11. If a person dreams that he sees a line of camels travelling single 
file, it means that angels from heaven are descending to inspire the 
little children. 

12. If a person dreams of a river, it means that something stands 
between him and his wishes. 

13. If a person dreams of a woman, it means that he will have hap- 
piness. If, however, her hair is dishevelled, it means that some 
member of his family will die soon. 
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14. To dream of seeing a cloud in the shape of a camel means 
there will be no rain and consequently a poor harvest. 

15. To dream of snakes brings bad luck. 

16. To dream of a leafless tree means it will rain the next day. 

17. If a person dreams of an old woman carrying a baby in her arms, 
it means that some man of the town will die. 

The reason being, according to my informant, that the earth is 
looked upon as the mother of mankind, who carries her children 
in her bosom when they are dead. j 

18. If a person dreams that there are many priests in his house, he 


. may be sure that on that same day a year hence some member of his 


household will die. 

In Lebanon when a man dies it is the custom for thirty or more 
priests to attend the funeral ceremony. My informant tells me that 
the number of priests in each town in Syria is very large in propor- 
tion to the population. In B’shory, a town of about seven thousand 
inhabitants, there are some forty priests. 

19. If a person dreams of eating human flesh, his life will be short, 
and his children will perish from off the face of the earth. 


RIDDLES. 


1. He cooks his meals on his head for some one who sits near him 
to eat. Aus. Turkish pipe. 

2. There are three persons. (a) One is sitting down, and will 
never getup. Azs. Stove. (4) The second eats as much as is given 
to him, and yet is always hungry. Axs. Fire. (c¢) The third goes 
away, and never returns. Axs. Smoke. 

3. There are three men. (@) One likes to be in the shade all the 
time. Ams. Snow and ice. (4) The second is an old man, but just 
as soon as he reaches old age he becomes young again. Azs. The 
moon. (c) The third is a dead man, and yet he speaks to live men 
all the time. Ams. Writing in a book. 

4. A person looks up at night and sees a kettle full of potatoes, 
but the next morning when he wakes up he does n't find any. Ans. 
Stars. 

5. There is a man who passes you on the street, but you can’t see 
him. Ans. The wind. 

6. The Princess of Halef sends to the Princess of Lebanon a 
horse, which is harnessed in the hind quarters, but its head is free. 
Ans. A needle. 

7. Alittle thing before your eyes all the time. Ass. Eyelash. 

8. A child, though born to-night, is yet an old man and his white 
hair fills the whole room. Azs. Light of a lamp. 
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g. Not larger than an eye, and yet it has thousands of eyes. Ans. 
Thimble. 

10. He is quite mute, blind, and deaf, yet he has seen and heard 
all that has occurred in the past, and he will see and hear all that is 
to come in the future : just now he tells us all. Ams. A book. 

11. Like the brow of my beloved, or the half of her bracelet, or 
like a golden cup that is hers, and still a gold coin against a garment 
of blue velvet. Ans. The new moon. 

Not called “riddle” (“hazziira”), by the Syrians, but mdhama, 
which is something almost a riddle, but self-explanatory. 

12. Something alive which, if taken to another land, will die. 
Ans. A fish. 


SUPERSTITIONS. 


1. If a person sees blackbirds in the morning, he will have bad 
luck. 

. 2. If a man goes to look for a position, and when half way there 
remembers something he has forgotten and left at home, he will not 
go and try for the position that day. 

3. If one person is relating something to another and a child 
sneezes, it shows that he is speaking the truth. 

4. When the new moon appears, a Syrian takes a piece of silver 
money, and, holding it up before the moon, says, “ May it be a happy 
moon.” 

5. A Syrian will not plant when the moon is full, and never under 
any circumstances when it begins to wane. He always plants when 
the moon is new. 

6. If a person meets a blackbird as he starts off on a journey, he 
will have bad luck. 

7. When one member of a family has started on a journey, the oth- 
ers will not dust a room in the house until he has crossed a river. 

8. If two persons are spending the evening together, and one of 
them speaks of bad luck to come, it is very bad luck indeed. 

The reason, it was explained, is because a Syrian abhors the darker 
side of life and tries to have his mind continually filled with glad 
and happy thoughts. 

g. Twins always bring good luck, both to their parents and to 
themselves. 

10. Never begin a journey on Tuesday or on Friday, for it will be 
a failure ! 

11. If a person breaks a piece of pottery on the departure of a 
visitor, it means he does not wish his return. 

12. If a woman puts on a garment of her husband while he is 
away, she desires him to meet with bad luck. 
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The reason being that, when a man dies, it is customary for his 
wife to put on one of his garments and sing funeral songs. The 
Syrians have very many of these funeral songs. 

13. To carry a small piece of bone which comes from Rome from 
the skeleton of St. Peter or of St. Paul, or a lock of hair, or a piece 
of the garment of any Saint brings good luck. 

14. If a person carries “ hibék,” he will have bad luck. 

“ Hibék” is a plant native to Syria. My informant thought that 
it did not grow in America, and knew it only by its Arabic name. 

The reason being that when a man dies considerable of it is placed 
about the corpse. 

15. A cross-eyed person loves ¢wo persons equally. 

16. If a company of people, while dining, speak of some one who 
is far away, and a spoon, or some other article from the table, happens 
to fall on the floor as his name is being mentioned, it means that he 
is dying of hunger. 

17. A Syrian will not go near a graveyard at night, for he fears 
the spirits of the dead, which are thought to rise from the ground in 
the evening and linger about the village. If the ghost appears in a 
black garment, the man is in trouble; but if the garment is white, 
the man is at rest. 

18. Every Syrian fancies that he is under the thraldom of a certain 
witch, who appears to him in his dreams. She endeavors to sepa- 
rate him from his own mother. If the man finds, after waking, that 
his nose has been bleeding, or is still bleeding, it means that the bonds 
uniting him with his witch are broken, and that he is free. But if 
he finds the next morning that the tassels on the sash of his night- 
robe are cross tied into a knot, it means that he will be a slave of 
that witch, and can only with great difficulty extricate himself 
from her power. 

19. When a newly married bride enters for the first time the door 
of her husband’s house, she breaks a loaf of unleavened bread and 
sticks it upon the door for good luck. 

20. If a person’s left hand itches, he is to receive some money ; but 
if it is the right hand that itches, he is to pay some money. 

21. If a person’s left eye twitches, something unpleasant will hap- 
pen to him; but if it is the right eye that twitches, it will be some- 
thing pleasant. 

22. If a little baby always keeps his hands tightly clenched, he will 
live long; but if he holds them loosely, his life will be short. 

23. If a person cuts his finger-nails in the evening, he will have 
bad luck. 

24. If a person, as he stands on the threshold of a room, curses 
another, he will meet with the evil he has wished the other man. 
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CUSTOMS. 


When a person falls ill, if the trouble is slight he may cure him- 
self by carrying around a small, round, white stone tied to the end 
of a ribbon. 

For many ailments branding is resorted to, a hot iron, or brick, or 
even a thick piece of cloth being used for the purpose. For rheuma- 
tism a person would be branded on the hand or arm; for trouble 
with the eyes, on the head, etc. 

For snake bites a very rare and mysterious stone is used. The 
priests keep these stones 
and are said to have always 
had them. The stone it- 
self is thought to be artifi- 
cial, and to have been made 
by the Greeks. In shape 
it is circular, about two 
inches in diameter, and 
half an inch or so thick. 
The color is bright yellow 
on one side, and black on the other. The stone is applied directly 
to the wound, the black side down if the snake were black, and vice 
versa. Milk is put on the stone, and it bubbles as if the stone were 
hot. After a short time the stone has drawn out all the poison. 
My informant says he cannot explain this phenomenon, but that he 
himself has seen it operate, and that it is the only thing he knows of 
that is efficacious in bringing about a cure from snake bites. 

Tattooing is very common, but it is practised for ornamentation 
only, no religious significance being attached to it. The designs 
represent nearly everything from fishes to patron saints, and are usu- 
ally on the hand or arm. A Catholic generally has a cross on one 
hand or the other, to mark the fact. A young man of exceptional 
physique often has a round design about the size of a five-cent piece, 
on the right side of his head near the eye, to denote strength and 
prowess. 

Among the Arabs when two tribes have had a fight and the mem- 
bers of a third tribe wish to make peace again between them, they 
ask either tribe to send a few men half-way. When they meet the 
members of the third tribe kill a black sheep, thus symbolizing that 
hatred is killed, and that the earth has drunk its blood, so that only 
love remains. 

\ GAMES, ETC. 

During Lent, and especially on Easter Sunday, the Syrians have 

a custom of playing with eggs. The game is as follows: Two per- 
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sons take a number of eggs apiece, testing them upon their teeth to 
get as strong-shelled ones as possible. The sharper end is called the 
head, and the other the heel. Then A says, “With my head I will 
break your head,” or, if he thinks he has a very hard-shelled egg, he 
may say, “ With my head I will break your head and your heel too.” 
B may then make the threat to take A’s egg and with its heel break 
both ends of his own egg. But suppose he does not, and the game 
goes on with A’s threat to B. B then wraps his hand tightly about 
the egg and, leaving only the very tip exposed, says, “ Well, break 
it!” A-says, “ You are not showing very much of it.” B then 
moves his hand down a trifle, and A, if he thinks he can break it, 
strikes. But if he thinks that he cannot break it, he says, “I will 
show you more than that,” and takes B’s egg and gives B his egg. 
B then does the striking, and if he succeeds in breaking A’s egg he 
wins it. If, on the contrary, B's egg is broken by the blow, A wins 
it. The one who loses then produces a new egg, and the game con- 
tinues until the supply of either one or the other is exhausted.! 

A game called “ maukalét” is very popular among the Syrians, I 
was unable to get the 
details, but the main 
features of the game are 
as follows: A board di- — 
vided into halves with »=0=-U=0=6=-0=-¢ 
seven cups in each half 
is used. Two play the game at a time, and each man has seven mar- 
bles in each pocket on his side. They take turns then at distribut- 
ing the marbles in the cups, one marble being put in each cup. 
Whenever a man can make a “double,” or a “ double-two,” he takes 
those marbles. 

The Syrians have a trick the clue to which is given by a verse, 
the words of which in Arabic are split up into their component 
letters. The verse means, in English, “God will always take care of 
his own people.” 

The problem is stated as follows: There were thirty passengers, 
fifteen Christian and fifteen Mohammedan, sailing in a boat, but the 
seas were so high that the boat began to sink. The captain, to 
lighten her, determined to throw half his cargo overboard, and, 
because he was a Christian himself, he wished to throw the Moham- 
medans into the sea, and save those of his own religion. Therefore 
he said, “I will form you in a circle, and every ninth man that an- 
swers must be thrown overboard. How were the men arranged ? 
A pack of cards is used in solving the problem, the Mohammedans 


1 The same custom has been recorded of the Armenians in the Fournal of A mer- 
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being represented by a black suit, and the Christians by a red suit. 
Following the Arabic verse above, each letter represents a card, the 
dotted letters black cards, and the undotted ones red cards. This 
may be shown graphically as follows :— 
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MARRIAGE CUSTOMS, 


Customs relating to marriage, from what I can learn, would seem 
to vary considerably in different parts of Syria, and in different 
classes of society. The following account is of a wedding I attended 
in Boston. On hearing that there was to be a wedding in “ Little 
Syria,” I hastened to call on the bishop (who, incidentally, is the 
head of all the Maronite churches in the United States) and to find 
out frcm him when it was to occur, and, also, some of their customs 
concerning marriage. He told me that in Syria a girl was marriage- 
able as soon as she reached puberty (twelve to fourteen years of 
age); a boy after he was fourteen. The young people themselves 
have very little voice in the affair, their parents making the match 
with or without consulting the preferences of their children. 

However, if two young people fall in love, and their parents will 
not sanction the affair, they may take matters into their own hands 
and elope. Then all of the bride’s family turn out and search far and 
near, and, if they are able to find her, bring her back home. One 
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man told me that his sister eloped, and they brought her back three 
times. The fourth time, however, they were unable to find any trace 
of her. After a few months she returned with her husband, and her 
father gave him a job in his business. 

A girl is never allowed to go to the house of her betrothed, and 
must never see him, unless it be a chance meeting on the street. 
He, also, is not supposed to go to her house, but if, for any reason, 
he finds it neccessary to do so, he must not see her. In Syria the 
wedding ceremony is held in the bride’s house. 

The details of the wedding I attended are as follows: The cer- 
emony took place in the Maronite chapel on Tyler Street. It was 
early New Year’s morning, and high mass was just about over when 
I reached the church, which was packed to overflowing with devout 
worshippers. After the mass many left the church, but a few re- 
mained to see the ceremony. While the bishop was removing the 
robe he had worn during the mass, and putting on a special robe for 
the ceremony, candles were distributed to every one present, and 
lighted. 

Lighted candles play a large réle in the life of the Syrians, but 
their exact significance I have been unable to determine. In some 
localities of Syria, to quote Mr. Huxley (“Journal of the American 
Oriental Society,” vol. xxiii. 1902, p. 193), “‘ before leaving her father’s 
house, the bride, holding a candle in each hand, and supported by 
old women, walks slowly back and forth three times through the 
length of the room.” Also at funerals, I am told, every one holds 
alighted candle, the number of candles used varying with the position 
of the man inthe community. Whena priest dies lighted candles are 
carried from his house to the church, where the ceremony occurs, 
and from the church to the grave. Nor is their use limited to affairs 
of a religious nature. One evening I was invited to dine at the 
home of one of the better-to-do Syrians, and the light in both the 
front room and in the dining-room was furnished by candles. The 
bishop, who was present, explained to me that “mine host” had 
used candles instead of lamps to do me honor. I noticed that when 
dinner was over and we had repaired to the front room the candle- 
stick from the table was brought in, and that a lamp was lighted in 
the dining-room. 

After repeating a number of prayers the bishop took two rings 
and blessed them. These rings do not neccessarily belong to the 
bride and groom, but are often borrowed for the occasion, as they 
were in this instance. After having been blessed, they were put on 
the little finger of the left hand of the bride and groom respectively. 
Then both were crowned with rosaries. A widow or widower is 
crowned on the hand, as a person must not be crowned on the head 
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but once. A divorced person cannot be remarried. The customary 
questions were asked and the usual answers given. The two were 
uncrowned, the rings removed from their fingers, the candles blown 
out, and the ceremony was over. As the bride leaves the church, 
generally, flowers and small pieces of candy are thrown at her. They 
are also thrown at her when she leaves her father’s house and starts 
for the church. 

The bride and groom were driven back to the house of her father 
and, when the rest of us, who walked, arrived, were seated at the 
head of the long table, which was to hold the wedding breakfast. 
Every one went up and offered congratulations. The male relations 
kissed the groom four times alternately, first on the right cheek, then 
on the left. 

When breakfast was ready all sat down, the bride and groom re- 
maining at the head of the table. Dishes piled with food of every 
description were placed side by side along the edge of the table, 
which had been pieced with boards and boxes to reach the length of 
the two rooms. The centre of the table was filled with loaves, or 
discs, of bread. Each person then, without ceremony, helped him- 
self from any dish within reach that happened to strike his fancy. 
Of course no knives or forks were used, but every one ate with his 
fingers, wiping them on the bread in true Syrian fashion. The 
women who were gathered at the rear of the room to replenish the 
dishes as soon as emptied, at short intervals set up a deafening yell, 
pronouncing lo! lo! lo! etc., in the shrillest tones they could com- 
mand. This was a sign of welcome to all present. After the break- 
fast was over everything was cleared away, and dancing began, and 
was continued during the rest of the day and most of the night. 
Sometimes the dancing is kept up every night fora month. Very 
often special dancers are hired and come long distances to perform. 


FOLK-TALES. 


In the times of the Califate there lived in Bagdad a great poet, 
named Abu’n-Nuwds. One cold and stormy evening, as a body of 
friends were sitting about the king discussing matters, the king, 
desiring to make a little merriment, said, “I will give thousands of 
pounds to him who will sit naked on the roof of the palace all night.” 
Abu’'n-Nuwis said, “ I'll do it,” and straightway removed his clothes, 
and because he was poor and in need of the money, went up and sat on 
the roof all night. He suffered much. The wind the whole night long 
bit his flesh, but the remembrance of the promised gold encouraged 
him, so that he endured minute by minute. In the morning he was 
badly frozen and could not move. At last the king sent one of his 
body-guard to see what had happened to the poet. He brought 
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Abu’n-Nuwds down nearly dead, and they worked over him a long, 
time before he opened his eyes. After he had clothed himself he 
waited impatiently for the reward, but the king, before giving him 
the gold, asked, “ What did you see in the night, Abu’n-Nuwds ?” 
Abu'n-Nuwas replied that he had seen nothing all night, and described 
to the king the bitter cold and the rain. He said, however, that in 
the early gray of the morning he had seen far, far away a tiny light, 
but that that was all he had seen. The king was angered and said, 
“ Abu’n-Nuwas, I shall not give you anything, for you have warmed 
yourself by that light.” Abu’n-Nuwds pleaded, but to no purpose, 
for the king wished to make fun of the poet. It was hard for Abu’n- 
Nuwés, after suffering such pain, to be deprived of the reward, and he 
determined that some day he would get revenge, and even perchance 
the reward too. 

A whole year passed, and the king had forgotten all about the 
affair. One day Abu’n-Nuwas came, and invited the king to take 
dinner with him out in his country garden. The king accepted, for 
he thought it would be very pleasant to honor the poet, and also he 
was interested to hear his poetry. In the early morning of the ap- 
pointed day the king and the queen, accompanied by their knights 
and pages, went to the garden of Abu’n-Nuwa’s, expecting to be 
feasted on the most delicious food and the choicest wine. They sat 
down under the trees, and Abu’n-Nuwds sang and played for them. 
There was an abundance of poetry and music there, but nothing to 
eat or drink. Yet no one ventured to mention refreshments, each 
thinking that the next moment they would be invited to the repast. 

Nothing, however, was prepared. Again and again Abu’n-Nuwds 
sang and played, and all his maidens and slaves, also, danced and 
sang. Of that the king had enough, for it was growing late in the 
afternoon, and he could endure his hunger no longer. Accordingly 
he called Abu’n-Nuwéds to him, and said, “ O wicked one that brought 
us here, and filled us with music and poetry, but wished us to die of 
hunger!” Abu’n-Nuwdés bowed humbly, and replied, “ Your Ma- 
jesty, the food is not cooked yet, but is on the fire.” After an hour 
the king asked the same question with more bitterness, and Abu’n- 
Nuwas again replied, ‘‘ Your Majesty, the food is still on the fire.” 
Then the king, and all his retinue, was very angry, and was about to 
kill Abu’n-Nuwds. But Abu’n-Nuwds said, “‘ Come, Most High King, 
and let me show thee that the pots are on the fire.” He then led 
the way to another part of the garden, and there, indeed, were the 
pots hanging from the highest branches of a tree. On the ground 
beneath them there was a blazing fire, but no heat could reach the 
pots, only smoke. Then the king was very angry. “ O wicked slave, 
most ignorant one,” cried he, “do you suppose that the food will be 
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cooked when the fire is so very far from it?” “ Your Majesty,” re- 
plied Abu’n-Nuwéds, “if pots cannot be boiled, nor even warmed by 
such a great fire as this, how could I, naked, on such a very cold 
night, be warmed by seeing a tiny light miles and miles away?” 
The king laughed, and laughed, and laughed. Then Abu’n-Nuwds 
immediately ordered tables to be made ready, and a fine feast was 
spread, for everything had been prepared beforehand, and hidden 
away. They all ate and drank in merriment, and the king gave the 
thousands of pounds he had formerly promised to the poet, and made 
no more fun of him, for Abu’n-Nuwd4s was too clever for the king. 

Mr. H. M. Huxley has recorded a different version of this story in 
the “ Journal of the American Oriental Society,” vol. xxiii. 1902, 
PP. 235-237. 

The Syrians relate two quite different classes of stories. One is 
the ordinary folk-tale, a good example of which has just been given 
in the story of the king and Abu’n-Nuw&s. The second class com- 
prises stories of quite a different type, which are, I think, although 
not quite identical with, nevertheless closely akin to what we term 
“allegory.” That is to say, A makes a remark which seems prepos- 
terous to B, for, as A intended, B does not understand the figurative 
or allegorical use of A’s words. The meaning will be brought out 
better by the story itself, which was related to my informant some 
thirty years ago when he was a small boy, by an old man in Damas- 
cus. 

One day while the king and his premier were discussing matters, 
the king asked him what it was that the coffee-pot said as it simmers 
on the fire. This was the first time the premier had ever heard such 
a question as that, and he was unable to give an answer. It irritated 
him, for he had never thought that any one could answer such a ques- 
tion. But the king was determined to know, and insisted on his 
discovering what the real words which the simmering coffee-pot 
says are. But the premier was unable to find out what they are. 
Then the king grew angry, and threatened to kill the premier if, at 
the expiration of three days, he could not tell him the words of the 
simmering coffee-pot. The poor premier did his best to find out, 
and asked every one, but all was in vain, for no one could enlighten 
him. What was worse, some of those he asked laughed at him, and 
thought that he was crazy. 

It was the afternoon of the second day, and still he had been un- 
able to solve the mystery. In despair he gave up all hope of finding 
any one in the world who knew what the simmering coffee-pot says, 
and, to seek relief and change for his troubled mind, departed from 
the city he knew not whither. As he was walking along in the 
country he met a peasant who was returning home from the city, 
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and he asked him where he was going. The peasant told him that 
he was from a village which was located about an hour’s walk from 
the city. So the premier thought that he would accompany him to 
that village, not knowing in his perplexity what else to do. 

After they had walked together for a few minutes, the premier 
asked the peasant if he did not think that it would be a good plan 
for them to take turns, each letting the other ride on his shoulders 
for a short distance in order that they might neither become very 
tired on the way. The old peasant was amazed to hear such a ques- 
tion, and said, “ My son, how do you expect me to let you ride on my 
shoulders while I am so feeble and advanced in years?” Of course 
the premier did not mean by his suggestion what the peasant under- 
stood, and consequently, discovering that the peasant did not under- 
stand what he meant, they walked on together in silence for nearly 
half the distance. 

The premier really meant by his suggestion that they should take 
turns telling stories and that thus the way would not seem so long 
and tiresome as it would if they walked in silence. 

After a short time they came across a cornfield, and again the 
premier initiated the conversation by asking if the owner of the field 
had already eaten the corn or not. The peasant was again amazed 
at the question of his companion, for it was evident to any one that 
the cornfield was at its best, and merely replied, ‘“‘ My son, I do not 
understand what you mean by a question like that, for it is not diffi- 
cult for any one to see that this cornfield has not been harvested yet. 
Why, then, do you ask me if it has been eaten or not?” The pre- 
mier did not allow himself to become angry at this reply, for he had 
perceived from the first that the peasant was not one of those who 
could understand his allegorical language. 

The premier meant by his question whether the owner of the 
cornfield had borrowed the money for the seed, in which case, soon 
after the harvest was over, after paying off the debt he had contracted 
for the seed in the spring, he would have nothing left to eat; or 
whether he owned the crop without debt. 

They walked on, and when very near the village a funeral passed 
them. Again the premier asked his companion whether the man 
was really dead. At this question the peasant was nearly beside 
himself he was so angry, and said, “ How in the world can you doubt 
of the death of this man, for you seethey are taking his body to the 
cemetery to bury, and therefore it is foolish to ask such a question 
as that.” 

The meaning of the premier was again mistaken. He meant that 
if the dead man had any sons, he was not really dead, for they would 
still keep his name alive. 
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By this time they had entered the village, where they were obliged 
to separate. The custom in those days was that a stranger who had 
no place to which he could go should go to the mosque, and spend 
his time there. But as the place was entirely unknown to the pre- 
mier, he asked the peasant if he would not kindly show him the way 
thither. He accordingly went with the premier and showed him the 
way. Then he departed, and when he had reached his home he was 
so astounded, and his mind was so full of the incidents that had hap- 
pened, that he told his family about the queer man he had met, and 
how strangely he had talked. In his family, however, there was a 
daughter and, fortunately for the premier, she could understand the 
true meaning of hiswords. So after her father had related what he 
had heard, she told him that it would be very kind of him if he would 
take some supper to the stranger. She took seven loaves of bread,! 
and a large bowl of médziin,? and gave them to her father, telling him 
to give them to the stranger with her respects, and to say to him: 
“Our moon is full, and our week has seven days.” 

But the old man, being very hungry on account of his journey to 
the city, could not resist taking a few sips of the broth, and one of 
the loaves of bread, thinking that it would never be discovered that 
he had done so. When he handed the food to the stranger, he gave 
him his daughter’s message as she had directed. But the stranger, 
immediately detecting the theft, said, “ No. Give your daughter my 
respects and tell her that your moon is not quite full, and that your 
week has but six, instead of seven, days.” The peasant took back 
the message of the stranger to his daughter, and she, at once under- 
standing what had been done, was somewhat provoked at her father 
for having done so. He, in turn, was greatly amazed when she told 
him what he had done, and could not possibly conceive how she had 
found out that he had taken some of the stranger’s supper, for he 
was quite certain that no one had seen him eat it. 

The next morning the girl desired very much to see the stranger 
who had so aroused her curiosity by her father’s report of him. So 

1 These were the leavened loaves of the Syrian peasants. They are very large 
(a foot and a half or more in diameter), round, and very thin (generally not over half 
an inch in thickness). This bread is not baked in ovens, but the great discs of 
dough are plastered on the outside of huge clay jars, which have a very hot fire 
burning inside them. The heat is kept in by a cover on the top of the jar. A 
special kind of fuel is used to make the fire in these jars, but I have been unable 
to find out what it was. This kind of bread is quite different from the bread 
which the roving Arabs make, they using no yeast or leaven of any kind, and bak- 
ing their bread on a large, somewhat rounded shield-like slab of iron, beneath 
which is the fire. 

2 Médziin seems to be a kind of “old-fashioned soup,” made of thickened milk, 
rice, and meat. In summer it is often prepared without the rice and meat, and 
when iced is said to be a very refreshing beverage. 
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she sent her father to invite him home. On the previous evening 
the premier had perceived that this peasant girl was such a person 
as he wanted to find, and so he was very glad to accept her invita- 
tion, and went home with the old man. It was the custom in those 
times for such people (¢. e. those who spoke in allegories) when they 
met, to use allegorical language, making their remarks as difficult of 
comprehension as possible. Accordingly the stranger and the girl 
competed with one another, each asking the other the most difficult 
questions imaginable. The premier could see, to his great surprise, 
that this peasant girl was one of the cleverest persons he had ever 
met. 

After they had both enjoyed themselves in competition the pre- 
mier was discovered to be no common person, but a nobleman dis- 
guised as a poor man so as to try to conceal his identity. He, on 
finding the girl so clever, had hoped for relief from his difficulty, 
and now that he perceived himself discovered by her, he told her the 
whole story of the sorry plight he was in on account of the king’s 
anger because he could not tell what the simmering coffee-pot says. 
But she greatly soothed his troubled mind, and encouraged him by 
telling him that it is the easiest thing in the world to answer. The 
premier was very much surprised, for in all his life and in all his 
studying he had never heard of such a thing, and none of his com- 
panions had either. As he was so anxious to hear what the coffee- 
pot says as it simmers on the fire the girl told him, and this is what 
she said : 


My stream glides down the sunny glade 
Brings life to flower, and grass, and tree. 
But thus my kindness is repaid ; 

They feed the blaze to torture me. 


The Arabic verse is said to be extremely beautiful, and at best 
only the general idea can be translated. 

The premier, rejoicing, went back to his city, and told the king 
that he had found out the words which the coffee-pot sings as it sim- 


mers on the fire. 
Howard Barrett Wilson. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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NOTES ON NEGRO MUSIC. 


DurinG May and June of 1901 and 1902 I was engaged in exca- 
vating for the Peabody Museum of Harvard University a mound in 
Coahoma County, northern Mississippi. At these times we had 
some opportunity of observing the Negroes and their ways at close 
range, as we lived in tent or cabin very much as do the rest of the 
small farmers and laborers, white and black, of the district. Busy 
archzologically, we had not very much time left for folk-lore, in itself 
of not easy excavation, but willy-nilly our ears were beset with an 
abundance of ethnological material in song,— words and music. 
In spite of faulty memory and musical incompetency, what follows, 
collected by Mr. Farabee and myself, may perhaps be accepted as 
notes, suggestions for future study in classification, and incidents of 
interest in the recollecting, possibly in the telling. 

The music of the Negroes which we listened to may be put under 
three heads: the songs sung by our men when at work digging or 
wheeling on the mound, unaccompanied ; the songs of the same men 
at quarters or on the march, with guitar accompaniment; and the 
songs, unaccompanied, of the indigenous Negroes, — indigenous op- 
posed to our men imported from Clarksdale, fifteen miles distant. 

Most of the human noise of the township was caused by our men, 
nine to fifteen in number, at their work. On their beginning a trench 
at the surface the woods for aday would echo their yelling with faith- 
fulness. The next day or two these artists being, like the Bayreuth 
orchestra, sunk out of sight, there would arise from behind the dump 
heap a not unwholesome pvypés as of the quiescent Furies. Of 
course this singing assisted the physical labor in the same way as 
that of sailors tugging ropes or of soldiers invited to march by drum 
and band. They tell, in fact, of a famous singer besought by his 
co-workers not to sing a particular song, for it made them work too 
hard, and a singer of good voice and endurance is sometimes hired 
for the very purpose of arousing and keeping up the energy of 
labor. 

This singing in the trenches may be subdivided into melodic and 
rhythmic; the melodic into sacred and profane, the rhythmic into 
general and apposite. 

Our men had equal penchants for hymns and “ragtime.” The 
Methodist hymns sung on Sundays were repeated in unhappy 
strains, often lead by one as choragus, with a refrain in “tutti,” 
hymns of the most doleful import. Rapid changes were made from 
these to “ragtime ’’ melodies of which “ Molly Brown” and “ Goo-— 
goo Eyes” were great favorites. Undoubtedly picked up from pass- 
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ing theatrical troupes, the “ragtime ” sung for us quite inverted the 
supposed theory of its origin. These syncopated melodies, sung or 
whistled, generally in strict tempo, kept up hour after hour a not in- 
effective rhythm, which we decidedly should have missed had it been 
absent. 

More interesting humanly were the distichs and improvisations in 
rhythm more or less phrased sung to an intoning more or less ap- 
proaching melody. These ditties and distichs were either of a gen- 
eral application referring to manners, customs, and events of Negro 
life or of special appositeness improvised on the spur of the moment 
on a topic then interesting. Improvising sometimes occurred in the 
general class, but it was more likely to be merely a variation of some 
one sentiment. 

The burden of the songs of the former class were “hard luck” 
tales (very often), love themes, suggestions anticipative and reminis- 
cent of favorite occupations and amusements. Some examples of 
the words and some of the music are : — 


They had me arrested for murder 
And I never harmed a man. 


(A Negro and the law courts are not for long parted.) Other songs 
had a refrain of “ going down the river” (possibly a suggestion of 
the old slave market at New Orleans), or a continuous wail on 
“ The time ain’t long,” or hopes for “ next pay-day.” 

Referring to occupations or amusements : — 


Some folks say preachers won’t steal ; 
But I found two in my cornfield. 

One with a shovel and t’other with a hoe, 
A-diggin’ up my taters row by row. 


Old Brudder Jones setten on de log, 
His hand on de trigger and his eyes on de hog. 


Old Dan Tucker he got drunk, 
Fell in de fire and kicked up a chunk. 


I don’t gamble but I don’t see 
How my money gets away from me. 


When I look up over my head 
Makes me think of my corn and bread. 


(Possibly meteorological.) 
Ii one would complain of the heat, another would sing out :— 


Don't bother me. 


The hotter the sun shines the better I feel. 
VOL. XVI. — NO. 62. II 
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Love ditties : — 


The reason I loves my baby so, 
*Case when she gets five dollars she give me fo’. 


Say, Sal, don’t you powder so 
We 'll be too late for de party, oh. 


Oh we ’ll live on pork and kisses 
If you ’ll only be my missus. 


A few with the notes :— 


Went down town "bout a quar-ter to eight this morn - ing. 
Met my hon-ey at the kit-chen gate this mor - ing. 


eit: 


- h bé - bé do yo’ love me - ee? 

SS SS Se 
Ba - by, take a look on me. 

- h get and ga - am - 


Some pronunciations were noted. Murder came out plainly as 
“ muddo” and baby as “ bébé ;” the latter may be from Creole influ- 
ence, but I am at a loss to explain the former. No preference other- 
wise for “o” sounds was evinced. 

Coming to more apposite ditties, the cover of this quasi-music was 
used to convey hints to us up above. One Saturday, a half-holiday, 
a sing-song came out of the trench, 


Mighty long half day, Capta-i-n, 
and one evening when my companion and I were playing a game of 


mumble-the-peg, our final occupation before closing work, our chora- 
gus shouted for us to hear, 


I'm so tired I ’m most dead, 
Sittin’ up there playing mumblely-peg. 
These are only a few. It is impossible to remember and it was im- 
possible to put down all. The men were not good on parade. Asked 
to sing for my wife while she was with us on a visit, they suddenly 
1 This line with a slight difference of notation. 
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found it too hot, and as a whole a request performance got no fur- 
ther than very poor “ragtime,” “Goo-goo Eyes” with any number 
of encores, and “ Nigger Bully” and others quite as original prob- 
ably with Miss May Irwin as with them. Their rhymes were not 
necessarily more than assonance. Consonants, as seen above, were 
of little importance. 

There was some jealousy among them as to leadershipy A hand- 
some fellow named Ike Antoine had been undisputed leagfer for three 
months and enjoyed besides a county-wide reputation as a dancer ; 
we imported a burley jail-bird for the last few weeks ; he was a capi- 
tal worker with a voice comparable to the Bashan Bull and Tamagno. 
He out-bawled Antoine, not altogether to the improvement of the 
music. 

As regards execution, the men’s voices, with the exception of An- 
toine’s, were mediocre, but their tempo was singularly accurate. In 
their refrains ending on the tonic, they sometimes sang the last note 
somewhat sharp. So frequent was this that it seemed intentional or 
unavoidable, not merely a mistake in pitch. Otherwise their pitch 
was fairly true. 

Their singing at quarters and on the march with the guitar accom- 
paniment was naturally mostly “ragtime” with the instrument sel- 
dom venturing beyond the inversions of the three chords of a few 
major and minor keys. At their cabin the vocal exercise was of a 
Polyphemic nature, causing congratulations at its distance. Occa- 
sionally we would get them to sing to us with the guitar, but the 
spontaneity was lacking and the repertoire was limited. They have, 
however, the primitive characteristic of patience under repetition, 
and both in the trench and out of it kept up hours-long ululation of 
little variety. 

As to the third division, the autochthonous music, unaccompanied, 
it is hard to give an exact account. Our best model for the study of 
this was a diligent-Negro living near called by our men “ Five Dol- 
lars” (suggestive of craps), and by us “ Haman’s Man,” from his 
persistent following from sunrise to sunset of the mule of that name. 
These fifteen hours he filled with words and music. Hymns alter- 
nated with quite fearful oaths addressed to Haman, Other direc- 
tions intoned to him melted into strains of apparently genuine Afri- 
can music, sometimes with words, sometimes without. Long phrases 
there were without apparent measured rhythm, singularly hard to 
copy in notes. When such sung by him and by others could be re- 
duced to form, a few motives were made to appear, and these copied 
out were usually quite simple, based for the most part on the major 
or minor triad. Some of these, picked up from various sources, in- 
cluding one or two of similar nature from the trenches, are : — 
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The long, lonely sing-song of the fields was quite distinct from 
anything else, though the singer was skilful in gliding from hymn- 
motives to those of the native chant. The best single recollection 
I have of this music is one evening when a negress was singing her 
baby to sleep in her cabin just above our tents. She was of quite a 
notable Negro family and had a good voice. Her song was to me 
quite impossible to copy, weird in interval and strange in rhythm; 
peculiarly beautiful. It bore some likeness to the modern Greek na- 
tive singing but was betterdone. I only heard her once in a lullaby, 
but she used sometimes to walk the fields at evening singing fortis- 
simo, awakening the echoes with song extremely effective. I should 
not omit mention of a very old negro employed on the plantation of 
Mr. John Stovall of Stovall, Mississippi. He was asked to sing to 
us one very dark night as we sat on the gallery. His voice as he 
sang had a timbre resembling a bagpipe played pianissimo ora Jew’s- 
harp played legato, and to some indistinguishable words he hummed 
a rhythm of no regularity and notes apparently not more than three 
or more in number at intervals within a semi-tone. The effect again 
was monotonous but weird, not far from Japanese. I have not heard 
that kind again nor of it. 

The volume of song is seen to be large and its variety not spare; 
they are in sharp contrast to the lack of music among the white 
dwellers of the district; their life is as hard as the Negroes’, with 
some added responsibility ; they take it infinitely harder and for one 
thing seem not to be able to throw off their sorrows in song as are 


the true sons of the torrid zone, the Negroes. 
Charles Peabody. 
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THE LEGEND OF TAUQUITCH AND ALGOOT. 


Mount San JAcinTo is a most notable mountain in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Ona clear day its bold nature-battlemented summit is clearly 
to be seen from the hills near Los Angeles, eighty miles away. It 
is a mountain around which science, romance, tradition, and history 
are equally located. Science sees in it one of the determining causes 


of the paradisaical climate of Southern California —a desert on one — 


side, a garden of Eden on the other. It was the centre of the de- 
structive earthquake of Christmas, 1899, and it has long been known 
as a breeder of seismic troubles. 

H. H. in her “ Ramona” has made its shoulders the home of her 
heroine, when she and Alessandro fled from the presuming brutality 
of the whites. There Alessandro was shot, and there he is buried. 
The Indians of the region invest the mountain with strange powers, 
and in its most secret recesses dwells Tauquitch, the evil being of 
whom I am about to write. Certain noises are heard at times on the 
mountain, and the superstitious Indians regard these as the groan- 
ings of the victims of Tauquitch, or the wild roars of anger of the 
god as he seeks to frighten the poor wretches he has inveigled into 
his lair. H.H. thus refers to the heights of San Jacinto, and the 
noises, and Alessandro’s feelings, in “ Ramona:” “ Safe at last! 
Oh, yes, very safe ; not only against whites, who, because the little 
valley was so small and bare, would not desire it, but against Indians 
also. For the Indians, silly things, had a terror of the upper heights 
of San Jacinto; they believed the devil lived there, and money would 
not hire one of the Saboba Indians to go so high as this valley which 
Alessandro had discovered. Fiercely he gloated over each one of 
these figures of safety in their hiding-place.” 

And here it was these-two persecuted beings came to live, and 
here Alessandro. was shot by Jim Farrar, just as recorded in the 
novel. This part of the “fictitious story” is literally true. 

And the noises! Who can account for them? They exist, and 
there must be seme reasonable scientific theory that explains their 
. existence. Some think that there are“internal changes going on 
within the bowels of the mountain, caused by the more rapid radia- 
tion of heat than is eommon elsewhere. If this be a volcanic centre, 
though there are néggreat outward manifestations, internal changes 
undoubtedly are occurring all the time, and these perhaps take the 
form of falling masses of rock, which, echoing in the hollow vaults 
beneath, produce the alarming and terrifying noises. 

Others claim that there is a vast limestone cave in the heart of 
the mountain through which passes chemically charged water that 
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decomposes the limestone, and that the noises are caused by the 
falling of walls, the supporting bases of which have been thus de- 
composed. 

In some way these noises have become associated (in the minds 
of the Indians) with Tauquitch. This evil power made his appear- 
ance soon after Uuyot brought the Saboba and kindred peoples to 
the American shores from across the Great Western Water—the 
Pacific Ocean—and took up his abode on Mount San Jacinto. 
Here he lived in a cave, and was guilty of many and great crimes 
against the people. He had the power of assuming all kinds of dis- 
guises, and would inveigle men, women, and children to his lair, 
where he fell upon them, and ate them. 

These fearful practices continued for many years, long, long after 
Uuyot was dead, and until a new captain of great power was the 
leader of the Saboba peoples. His name was Algoot. He had a 
well-beloved son, a young man of fine presence, of frank and gener- 
ous nature, a leader among the young men, and one upon whom 
Those Above had smiled. He was a favorite with everybody, and 
none had a word of unkindness to speak of him. 

One day this young man and two of his adventurous companions 
started to climb up Mount San Jacinto, which, however, in those 
days, and ever since, to the Indians, has been known only as Tau- 
quitch, the abode of the evil spirit. They were a brave and fearless 
trio, and laughed to scorn the idea that Tauquitch could do them 
any harm. They felt they were a match for Tauquitch, and were 
proof against all his arts of witchcraft, sorcery, and impersonation. 
With shouts of laughter they scaled the rugged peaks, stopping now 
and again to look down at the quiet and peaceful villages below, 
where their people were busily engaged in their regular avocations. 
Algoot had not been apprised of his son’s intention to climb the 
mountain and brave the demon Tauquitch, and only learned of it 
accidentally some hours after the youths had departed. At first he 
felt no fear, but suddenly a deep dread fell upon his soul. What it 
was he feared he could not tell. It was as if the shadow of some great 
evil that had happened or was to happen had cast its black pall over 
his heart. Then fear for his son arose like a bodily presence before 
him. He reasoned with himself. What, have fear for his strong, 
brave, and manly son, — he, an athlete, the best runner, and climber, 
and wrestler, and boxer, and swimmer of the Land of the Sun Down 
Sea? It was foolish, weak-minded, womanish. Still, all the same, 
the fear grew instead of diminishing, and finally yielding to it, he 
determined to set forth, climb Tauquitch, and return only with his 
son. 

His fear and dread grew greater as he climbed higher. Soon 
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came a blind, unreasonable terror, which lent him wings and super- 
human strength. He fairly flew upwards until he reached a quiet 
little valley, a mile or so below where the noises were heard that 
were said to emanate from Tauquitch’s hidden cave. Here, stretched 
out as if dead upon the greensward were the two companions of his 
son, but Algoot’s heart grew heavier and heavier as he saw no signs 
of that beloved form. What could it mean? 

Administering restoratives to the young men, he soon brought 
them back to life, and as they looked around in terror and amaze- 
ment, Algoot saw that something dreadful had happened to them. 
They almost fainted again with dread when they saw the rugged 
spires of Tauquitch peak against the clear afternoon sky. Begging 
to be allowed to leave the accursed spot before they told what had 
happened, Algoot, in a frenzy of fear and dread, hurried them along, 
until he could wait no longer, and then pressed them to tell what 
had become of his son. 

“Oh, Algoot, how shall we tell you, and we ourselves live? Better 
had it been that Tauquitch had taken all three than to have left two 
of us to tell you the dreadful news. Your son, ah, Algoot, your son, 
our friend and companion, never shall we see him again!” 

“What!” exclaimed Algoot, in agony and despair, “ never see my 
brave and manly son again? Never see him to whom the sun gave 
the brightness of his eyes ; the giant trees of the northern moun- 
tains his straight and stalwart form ; the grizzly bear the strength 
and power of his body; the dove the soft sweetness of his disposi- 
tion ; the fox his stealthiness in following his foes; the fire its 
scorching power to destroy them ; the mockingbird the sweetness 
of his voice; oh, my boy, my boy, the beloved of my beloved and 
me, the only son of my loins, shall I never, never see thee again ?” 

And he listened in mute anguish while the two lads told how that 
everything had been happy and gay with them until they reached | 
the Tauquitch Valley. Here, suddenly, loud roars and echoing 
noises were heard. They were affrighted and wished to return, but 
the son of Algoot declared he had not come so far to retreat at the 
first sound of danger. As he was speaking, the heavens were over- 
cast, and suddenly a brilliant flash of lightning came, followed by 
greater darkness, denser clouds, loud thunders, and more lightnings. 
But undaunted the young man continued his journey, regardless of 
the appeals of his friends until, suddenly, in a loud clap of thunder 
and in the brilliancy of long-continued lightning, the monster ap- 
peared before them. Almost dead with the fear that seized them at 
the awful appearance of the frightful demon, they were just able to 
recognize what happened. With one fierce sweep of his hand, in which 
he held a rawhide-covered battle-axe, he smote down the brave and 
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fearless youth, who had thus laughingly rushed to his doom. With 
his skull crushed in he must have died instantly, but that was no- 
thing to what followed. Picking the dead body up in his hands as 
if he were a merest nothing, he pulled an arm out of its socket, and 
slinging the body over his shoulder, marched back to his cave eating 
the still warm flesh of his victim, the blood covering his hands and 
jaws. As the two youths looked upon the horrid sight and heard 
the crunching of the bones between his teeth, they fainted, and knew 
nothing more until they came to consciousness with Algoot stand: 
ing over them. 

The anger of Algoot was now terrible to behold. Though silent, 
he seemed to fairly tower to the tops of the trees and swell intoa 
monstrous giant. In those moments of silent anger he made a fear- 
ful resolution. He called upon the gods silently and in his heart, 
but seriously and earnestly, vowing to them that he would never rest 
until he had slain Tauquitch or been slain by him. 

Silently he returned to his home in the valley, and silently he set 
to work to carry out his vow. He spake never a word to any one of 
it, but each day saw him energetically training his body for the great 
conflict ahead of him. He ate only good food that gave him strength 
and power. He drank no injurious liquors ; he went to bed with the 
sun, and rose at earliest dawn. He took long walks; he climbed 
over steepest mountains ; he wrestled with the wild bears and strug- 
gled until he slew them. He followed the trail of the mountain lion, 
and without weapons engaged in deadly battle with him and tore 
him limb from limb. He ran, day by day, long distances, until his 
lungs were twice the size they were before, and his muscles were 
tougher than the fibres of the hardiest trees, 

Many moons waxed and waned, and still he kept up his training. 
Then one day he called all his people together, and with a stern 
and forbidding countenance said: “I have not asked you to sorrow 
with me, to shed your tears with mine, to mingle your cries and 
groans with mine, at the fearful death of my noble son. I did not 
want to weep and sorrow and cry away the anger of my soul. I 
wanted my heart to keep burning hot with fury against his hated 
destroyer. As the sun reaches its height to-day, I leave my home 
and you my people never to return until Tauquitch is slain. He 
shall die or Algoot will die. Those Above cannot resist my plea for 
aid. Send up your prayers with mine that I may find this enemy of 
my people, and that I may have strength to slay him.” 

With loud shouts the people gave their approval to the brave words 
of Algoot, and when he started forth in search of Tauquitch they 
followed him, to cheer him not with words but by their silent pre- 
sence and sympathy. Ascending Mount San Jacinto to the neigh- 
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borhood of Tauquitch cave and valley, Algoot called with a loud 
voice taunting and sneering words to the mountain giant. 

Tauquitch did not reply. 

Then Algoot came nearer still, and cried aloud: “ Slayer of young 
children and women, coward, braggart, thou darest not to come forth 
and fight a man!” 

Tauquitch came to the entrance of his cave, stretching and yawn- 
ing, pretending he had been asleep. ‘“ What is it, funny creature, 
you have to say to me ag 

“T say you are a braggart and coward, a slayer of women and chil- 
dren, that dare not meet a man in conflict. Come out and I will 
spit on you and cover you with ordure!” cried Algoot. 

Then the people all shouted, “ He is a coward! he dare not fight 
Algoot !” 

At this Tauquitch glared with furious anger. He said, “Fight 
thee? Yes! and a dozen such!” Then, craftily laying a plot by 
which he thought he might be able to slay not only Algoot, but 
many of the people, he said, ‘‘ Go you away to the valley where the 
river of my mountain flows into the lake, and there I will meet and 
fight you, and in less time than it takes for me to talk to you, I will 
crunch the bones of your arms and legs between my teeth.” 

He wanted to get the people down there to watch the conflict 
where they could not readily escape, so that when he had slain 
Algoot he might seize a lot of them and slay them for his horrid 
and cannibalistic feasts. 

Though Algoot knew he must be ready for treachery from the 
wicked Tauquitch, he assented without a murmur, and went down 
into the valley, where Algooton, once called Lakeview, now is. In 
those days the San Jacinto River emptied into a large lake here, and 
there was no passageway cut through to make the lake at Elsinore 
as it now is. 

Soon, with wild roars, Tauquitch was seen coming over the moun- 
tain. Instead of descending into the valley, he picked up huge 
granite boulders, and threw them with great force at Algoot. The 
poor people looked on with terror, feeling certain that their hero and 
champion would speedily be slain. But they little knew how Those 
Above had prepared Algoot for this tremendous conflict. His eyes 
were so keen, and his strength of limb so great that he could always 
see where the great boulder was likely to fall, and as it came he 
rapidly sprang aside, and the massive rock fell harmlessly into the 
ground. Scores of such rocks were thus thrown, and to the great 
amazement of the people Algoot himself began to pick up the rocks, 
and, as Tauquitch ventured nearer, threw them with accurate aim 
and awful force upon the monster. Not expecting such attacks as 
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this, Tauquitch was unable to get out of the way, and the rocks smote 
him so thick and so fast that he began to roar with rage and anger, as 
before he had roared to scare Algoot. But Algoot paid no attention 
to his roarings. He steadily fought on. Now and again he rushed 
upon Tauquitch, and grappled him, but just as he was getting the 
upper hand, the monster, who had all the powers of a wizard, changed 
his form, and disappeared from the hands of Algoot. This would 
disconcert Algoot, but he did not allow it to discourage him. He 
was determined to fight until one or the other of them fell dead. 
Again Tauquitch had recourse to the throwing of the rocks, and 
those who now wander about the San Jacinto and Moreno valleys 
will see the piled-up granite boulders there, all of which were thrown 
by the mountain monster during this terrific conflict. 

But little by little Algoot began to get the better of his foe. Hour 
after hour they fought, and at length, in despair, Tauquitch turned 
himself into a great sea serpent, hoping thus to frighten Algoot and 
compel him to give up the battle. Instead of this the hero rushed 
upon the hideous monster, and grappled with his long and slimy body. 
He held it so tightly that Tauquitch writhed and wriggled and lashed 
the water and all the surrounding country with his tail, in his fran- 
tic endeavors to shake off his persistent enemy. In one of these 
lashings his tail cut through the rim that formed the shore of the 
lake, and made the deep cut through the hills through which the 
waters now flow to make Lake Elsinore. Speedily all the water was 
drained away, and thus Tauquitch gave help to Algoot to slay him. 
For, not having the water to swim in, and having assumed the form 
of a sea serpent, Tauquitch was helpless on the dry or muddy land. 
Fearlessly and relentlessly Algoot fell upon him, and soon with a 
great and mighty effort strangled the brutal murderer of his son. 

Then the people rejoiced with such rejoicing as could not find ex- 
pression in words. 

But Algoot was not through with his dread foe. There the scaly 
serpent lay dead on the ground, and Algoot determined there would 
be no peace unless he were burned and utterly destroyed. Calling 
upon the people, therefore, they brought down great piles of wood 
from the mountain. He himself went up, and in a quiet spot of the 
San Bernardino Mountains, naked and tired as he was, sat down on 
the rocks to rest, while the people prepared the funeral pyre upon 
which he was to burn the body of his foe. And to this day the rock 
there bears the impress of his naked body. No one can mistake the 
marks, but the Indians do not care to show the place to the white 
man, for the white man has always used his knowledge to the injury 
of the Indian. After he had rested for a while, he returned with a 
great armful of green wood, and, adding together all the wood, some 
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green and some dry, that the people had brought, he soon had a 
large enough pile. Then he placed the long body of the sea serpent 
(Tauquitch) upon the pile, and set fire to it. In silence the people 
watched the fire reach the body, and in silence they waited until it 
should be consumed. 

But, alas, the use of green wood was a great misfortune. For as 
the fire burned the body of the sea monster, those who were watch- 
ing saw the spirit of Tauquitch ascend to the sky in a dim wreath 
of smoke. Had only dry wood been used he would have been en- 
tirely destroyed. 

Hence, although Algoot slew Tauquitch, his spirit was not dead, 
and he soon returned to his cave in the San Jacinto Mountains. 
There he still makes the terrible noises, and never appears now 
except in disguise. He it is that makes the earthquakes, and he is 
bad and wicked in every conceivable way. Some years ago he ap- 
peared as an old man, well dressed and honest looking. He went 
to where some Sabobas were working and sat and watched them. 
When they went home, they all became sick and soon thereafter 
died. He was on the watch to seize their spirits, and that is why 
the Sabobas never leave a dead body before it is buried. For it is 
at this time, while the spirit is hovering near, looking at his own 
body, that Tauquitch has the power to seize it. He has no power 
after the body is burned or buried. 

Another time he appeared as a “dude.” He had gloves on his 
hands, and a cane in his fingers, and walked “all same swell white 
man.” It is when he appears like this that the earthquakes come. 
So the Indians still hate and fear Tauquitch. They dread his cave 
in the mountains, and never go near it. 

“ Perhaps some day Those Above will kill the spirit of Tauquitch, 
and then we shall no longer be afraid.” Thus exclaimed my Indian 
friend as he concluded his interesting story. 

George Wharton Fames. 
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WICHITA TALES. 


2. THE STORY OF WEKSALAHOS, OR THE SHOOTING STARS. 


THERE was a time when some people lived in a village, and some 
out by themselves. There was a poor boy by the name of Wek- 
salahos (The-Boy-who-Urinates-in-Bed), who lived in the village with 
his grandfather and grandmother, and they were poor. The village 
was headed by a chief, whose name was Young-Man-Chief. 

It was the habit of Weksalahos to run about the village picking 
up things to eat that had been thrown away by the people. This is the 
way this poor boy got his food. At times he would go to some one 
who was pounding corn into meal, and sometimes, when people felt 
like it, they would give the poor boy some meal, hence he was often 
called “ Boy-who-Ate-from-the-Corn-Mill.”” The boy’s folks were of 
what we would call a low class of people. The poor boy had a buf- 
falo robe which he wore while going around the village, so there 
were people, among whom was Kedox (Coyote) in particular, who 
disliked Weksalahos’ folks, and abused them. Kedox would some- 
times go to their home and urinate on their lodge. Because they 
were poor, this is the way they were treated by some people. 

Young-Man-Chief had a father, mother, and four sisters in the vil- 
lage, and this chief was always out on the war-path. He had a good 
many followers who were always ready to go along with him when- 
ever he felt like going out on the war-path. 

It happened that Young-Man-Chief announced to the people that 
he wanted to send out a large war-party which he had formed, and 
that they would leave in a few days. It must be remembered that 
there was always a large body of men who would go out with such a 
war-party. So he set out with the war-party, went toward the south, 
and they travelled all that day ; they stopped early in the evening. 

Just as they were going out on the war-path, Weksalahos said to 
his grandmother, “ Grandmother, I want to go with the war-party ;” 
but the old man said, “ Why do you want to go?” The old woman 
said, “I am afraid you would be a cause to hold the people back 
should you go, for I know they would have to wait for you or, if 
you should stay with the crowd, some of them might get tired of 
you and kill you.” When the appointed time came for the war- 
party to set out, they left their wives at home, and were all equipped 
for war, and all started at the same time. 

After all had started, Weksalahos, against his grandfather’s and 
grandmother’s wish, set out to go along with the party. When the 
people stopped for a night’s rest, some of the men happened to look 
back whence they had come, and they saw some one coming. The 
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people began to ask one another who this man might be. But when 
he came nearer, he began to get smaller and smaller, and when he 
was close, they found that it was Weksalahos. Some of the men 
tried to coax him to go back, for the men would travel fast, and he 
might not stay with the crowd, and might delay them. Weksalahos 
turned back, but did not go far, and stayed all night somewhere else, 
instead of going clear back home. Next morning they started again, 
and Weksalahos got up and followed them. In the evening, when 
they stopped, they saw him coming again, and as he was now far 
from home, the chief warrior asked him to come to the camp; but 
some of them thought he had better go back, especially Kedox, who 
abused him in every way he could. 

During this day the chief had already sent out spies to see if they 
could find the enemy. Late that evening, after they had camped, 
the spies came in and told the chief that they had found the enemy’s 
village. The chief was then asked to announce whatever he thought 
best to be done. So in reply he said: “ These surely must be the 
ones I am after ; early in the morning everybody must be ready to 
make the attack.” All then travelled the rest of the night, Weksala- 
hos in the midst of them. About daylight they came to the enemy's 
village. 

All the warriors now began to dress themselves in their war cos- 


tumes, and the poor boy Weksalahos was asked to remain with the . 


things that: they left, such as buffalo robes and other things that 
they did not need while making their attack. As soon as all had 
left to go before the village, and while everybody at the village was 
asleep, Weksalahos made his way to the creek, and dived into the 
water ; he changed himself to a man, and when he came out he had 
a war-bonnet on his head such as no one else had. When the war- 
party made their charge, there was seen going before them a man 
whom no one knew; but they noticed that he was a better runner 
and warrior too than the rest, and his war-bonnet was entirely dif- 
ferent from any one’s else ; and the only war weapon he had was a 
war-club. Weksalahos was the first one to begin the fighting, and 
going through the village, he went around the other way, without 
meeting any one, to the creek, dived again, came out of the water 
the same as he always was, —a poor boy, —and went back where 
he had been told to remain. 

Then the warriors returned, some having scalps and some having 
prisoners captive. Finally, the head warrior of the village was 
brought to the war-party, and delivered to the chief. 

All then turned back toward home. While on the way the men 
cut sticks to hang their scalps on, and so Weksalahos had some one 
cut him a stick to hang the scalp on which the chief had given him, 
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to carry it, according to custom. He then had it painted with red 
paint which they called “dathqyets.” Some painted theirs black, 
using the ashes of burnt grass. They travelled all that day, and 
finally darkness came, and all camped for a night’s rest. 

It was the custom, when stopping for a night’s rest, to sit upa 
while, and have conversation among themselves, consulting about 
things they had seen. When they had done this, the chief warrior 
asked who the man was whom he had seen in the lead while making 
the attack, running faster than he himself, and whose war-bonnet 
was entirely different from any one’s else. All said they did not 
know who the man was. When they had said this, Kedox spoke 
and said, ‘‘ Who else could you have expected to have done the first 
of the fighting but me? It was I who did all that before any one 
could reach the village ; I was there first.” But it was known that 
Kedox would once in a while tell the truth, and at other times would 
lie ; and in these times, of such people it was said that they had two 
tongues, one telling the truth, and the other telling the untrue. 
Every one knew that Kedox was in the midst of the crowd when 
they all ran towards the village and when they made the attack ; so 
they did not believe him at all. 

After these things, every one went to sleep with the expectation 
of getting home the next day. Every one’s mind was excited by what 
had occurred during the attack — z. e. that some one had got ahead 
of others in the attack— and guessing who the man was that did 
the first fighting. 

On the next morning all started for home, and late the following 
day, when they were near their homes, according to custom, they 
sent some one on ahead to show the people at home that their war- 
riors would enter the village victorious. After the man had signalled, 
the people knew that their warriors were coming and got ready for 
them to come in. So the warriors entered the village in trium- 
phant way. 

They were met by a great multitude of their people, and dances 
were at once begun, lasting all night long, and this is the way the 
people spent their time when any of their warriors came home vic- 
torious. Weksalahos met his grandfather and grandmother, and 
delivered the scalp to them, which they thought to be the greatest 
thing that had ever occurred to them through their grandchild; so 
they danced like the other people. 

Since Weksalahos went to war, every one of the people began to 
think lots of his folks, and would give them things to eat, and Wek- 
salahos’ grandmother could then dance in front of each of the great- 
est warriors, praising them as any other woman would. It was 
the custom for people to give away things, especially the young men 
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who had been with the war-party to give to their parents; so when 
the parents went around their places, they would get presents from 
them, such things as robes, meat and other food, such as corn. 

After a while Young-Man-Chief announced to his warriors that he 
was going to send out another war-party, and told them that he 
wanted to appoint a certain day on which to start. So everybody 
was ready and looked for that day to come. 

Weksalahos again asked his folks to allow him to go with the war- 
party ; and this time they allowed him to go, for they knew that since 
he had been successful once, he would get along well again, and 
they knew that when he should come back from war, they would be 
very well treated. 

When the time came to start on the war-path, they all started, 
and with this war-party Weksalahos volunteered to go along. They 
travelled all that day, and camped early, so they could send out spies. 
All day they had been headed toward the south, They sent out 
spies to see if there were any enemies near to them that they wanted 
to attack. When they camped, beside sending out spies, they also 
sent out hunters to hunt for some game, so they could have some 
meat for food. Late that day the hunters came with deer that they 
had killed and some turkeys. They cooked some meat for their 
supper, and after they had cooked it, they all ate their meal. Wek- 
salahos always ate after all the rest had eaten and were through. 
According to custom, while out on the war-path, the men sat up late, 
waiting for the spies to come in. So that night all sat up talking 
about what to do when attacking their enemies. 

About midnight the spies came. It was a rule that when spies 
came in, they should whoop, and say, “ Sahgiwdris” (“I am sure of 
it”). When the spies came, the men formed in a circle, and the 
spies went around the circle once. Then the men asked them what 
they had seen. Some reported the enemy were Gusseyos. Others 
told the chief or head warrior that when they left the crowd they 
travelled to such and such a place, looking out for the enemy, and of 
course told all about how they travelled and what sort of places they 
had seen ; they had seen a village, and the village was there if they 
wished to attack it. The chief was then asked what he wanted to 
do about what had been reported by his two men who were serving 
under him, so the rest of the men would know what they were to do. 
The chief then said to his warriors that when the war-party was 
formed, he had intended to attack the first enemies he should find. 
So when this news was brought to him, he informed his men that 
this was the enemy he was after, and that early next morning they 
would make an attack. He then asked his men to get ready to start 
that night. 
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They all started, heading toward the point where the enemies 
were seen by spies. Weksalahos was in the midst of the crowd, and 
had heard every word that was said regarding the attack they were to 
make. They travelled all that night, expecting to get to the enemy’s 
village before the next morning. About daylight they entered the 
edge of the village. 

The chief told his men to dress themselves, and get ready. When 
everybody was ready, the chief told Weksalahos to remain at the 
place where they had left all the robes. When all had started toward 
the village, Weksalahos went to the creek, dived in the water, and 
came out just as he had done on a similar occasion with the first 
war-party he had gone out with. As all were running toward the 
village, there was in the lead of all a man whom no one knew, and 
he was the one they had seen on making their attack in the previous 
war-party. This was Weksalahos again, but he would not show him- 
self to the people, but went ahead of everybody, and did the first 
fighting. Before any one could reach the village, he went right 
through and came around the other way, without letting any one 
see him. He let the remainder of the warriors do the rest, and re- 
turned to the place where he had been stationed, first having gone 
to the creek again, the same as he had done on the previous occa- 
sion. Finally, the rest of the warriors came about the place where 
they had left their things for Weksalahos to look after while they 
went out to war. When the rest of the warriors came, the head 
warrior gave Weksalahos a scalp again. Of course the others had 
scalps, and some had people whom they had taken captive. So this 
was the second scalp Weksalahos got from the chief. 

All then turned back, and Weksalahos, before starting, hired a 
man to cut him a stick for his scalp, to hang it on. He then had it 
painted red like the first stick he had ordered. They travelled all 
that day and at night camped, for it was a long way to their village. 
The following day the men went out to hunt for meat, and at night 
the party stopped for a night’s rest. The men came in with deer 
meat and turkey. Whenever the men came in from a hunt, there 
were other men who did the cooking; so part of the men in the 
camp cooked for them. 

After meals Weksalahos, being but a small boy, had to get into 
bed early ; he was the first one to go to bed. The rest of the men 
stayed up until late at night, and commenced to talk about the un- 
known man whom they had seen go ahead of them when making an 
attack; then they asked one another if there was any one in the 
crowd that always went ahead of everybody else, and if there was, 
to speak out; and if there was anybody who knew who it was, he 
should tell ; for the man who had done this would receive a big offer 
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to become a chief over every one of the existing chiefs. But there 
was no sign of any one who knew who this man was. Kedox was the 
only man who said it was he. But the people knew that while mak- 
ing the attack Kedox had been in the midst of the crowd, and had 
nothing to show that it was he ; but he would say, “ Who else could 
_ you people suspect it to be ; you know that I am the only great war- 
rior you have.” But the other men would say, “I don’t believe 
Kedox.” They knew that he was always wanting to appear braver 
and better than every one else. So no one knew who this man was 
that went in the lead to the attack. Since no one could be found 
who could tell who the man was, they went to bed. 

Early the next morning, after eating their meal, they all began to 
move out and travel on their way back to their homes, going faster 
than ever, by a straight trail, instead of going around by the way 
they had come. They all aimed to get home the following day, and 
continued to travel that day until late in the evening. They sent 
out a man ahead to give the home people a signal, so that they would 
know of their coming. The only man who could do this was Gus- 
seyos, who was the fastest traveller. So while the rest of the men 
travelled slowly, Gusseyos went ahead to inform the village. 

Late in the evening the people at home saw a man appearing at 
a place called “ Naasaquadowini” (‘“ Place-where-Warriors-give-Sig- 
nals-on-their-Way-Home-from-War’’). Now the people began to know 
of their warriors coming home victorious. Late in the evening the 
warriors all got home, Weksalahos being the last one to come. But 
the people and his folks received him in good manner. 

In the evening the people who had been at home began to dance 
the scalp dances, continuing all night, in honor of their brave war- 
riors. Weksalahos and his folks also had the same kind of a time as 
the rest of the people were having. The old woman would join in 
the dance, and early in the morning, it being the custom, the old 
women sang and went around to every tipi, singing about a certain 
person who had been in the battle and what heroic deeds he had 
done ; and at this time the women were given presents of all kinds. 

The songs they sang were called “ Garhiikawilaeh,” as they are also 
_ nowadays. The women were heard whenever any war-party returned 
from war. 

It was then the custom that whenever any one sent out a war- 
party, the person who was sending it looked for the return of his 
victorious warriors. Then, as now, when any one wished to become 
a great warrior or a chief, he sought to perform brave deeds. This 
is how Weksalahos was planning to become a prominent man. 

The dancers were still going on the same as usual, until every- 
thing quieted down, and the great fun was over. 
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Weksalahos, while at home, went around the village, picking up 
things to eat ; but there was a time when some boys of his age met 
him, and abused him, after which he cried all the way back to his 
home. The poor boy was kind-hearted ; he would never fight back, 
but would endure whatever the boys did to him. 

Again Young-Man-Chief announced to his warriors that he was 
going to send out another war-party. Weksalahos was then going 
around the village, and when he heard of this, he turned back to his 
home, and told his folks about the war-party that was soon to be 
sent out. Weksalahos was glad to hear of this, because this is the 
way he got his fun. So he remained at home, waiting for the time 
to come. He asked his grandmother to make him a pair of mocca- 
sins. About the time these moccasins were finished, all got notice 
that the man was about to start out on the great war expedition. So 
this was to be the third time that Weksalahos was to go on the war- 
path. 

When the appointed day came, all started at the same time, and 
the poor boy Weksalahos was again in the midst of the party. While 
on the road, Kedox saw him again, and tried to make him go back 
to the village, for he saw that Weksalahos was always treated well 
by the chief warrior, and because the chief always gave him a scalp. 
But the chief said that Weksalahos should be allowed to go with 
them, and at this time the chief began to suspect Weksalahos to be 
the unknown man they had always seen when making their attacks. 
So Kedox let him alone. 

After travelling all that day, some men were sent out to hunt a 
little for something to eat ; the rest of the men went on until late 
that evening. They camped and waited for the other men to come 
in, and after dark the hunters came in with deer meat they had 
killed. Then war smoke ceremonies were performed. Part of the 
men were commanded to cook the meat, and after all had eaten their 
meal, they sat up for a while, telling about what they were to do 
when meeting their enemies ; then they went to bed. 

On the next day, after eating their breakfast, they started on their 
way again, and travelled all day; they sent out spies, and selected a 
certain place where they would meet them the following day on 
their return. So the main party went on, taking a straight road, and 
the spies went ahead of them. On the following day the main party 
camped at a certain place they had selected to meet the spies. 
About dark there came some hunters that they had sent out to hunt 
for food. When the fire was made, the smoke ceremony was per- 
formed, and after this was over, the men who are called “servants” 
commenced to do the cooking for the rest of the warriors. After 
the cooking was done, they all began to look for the return of the 
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spies, anxious to hear the news. Of course they had to sit up until 
their return. While the rest of the men were sitting up, the chief 
warrior sent out men to look for the spies. About midnight some 
of the spies returned, but they had failed to hear anything about 
their enemies’ camp. Finally all returned except one. This man was 
still absent ; but finally, when everybody was in, he came. He was 
never known to fail to carry out whatever he undertook to do. On 
his arrival the men were as quiet as they could be, all expecting to 


hear about what he had seen. According to custom, he was well re- . 


ceived. He of course had to go through the performance that a spy 
had to do on his return from spying. 

The spy was now asked to tell the story of his trip. He informed 
the warriors of what he had seen. He said that when making that 
trip, he travelled around a large creek in search of the enemy’s 
village, and while on the creek he came to a high point; that he 
saw the village of the enemy. This was the end of his story. He 
then told them that the enemies were there, and that he supposed 
that this was their permanent home, leaving the consideration of 
the whole thing to the chief warrior and his men. 

So the two men who were serving under the chief both asked 
their head warrior if these were the ones he wanted to go after. 
The chief then gave his orders to the two men who were serving 
under him to announce to the warriors that this was what he would 
do, —that on the same night he would start off, so he might attack 
the enemy early in the morning. The opinion of the chief regarding 
the returns was announced to the warriors. So the other warriors 


were then satisfied to learn what opinion the chief had about this. © 


After this announcement the warriors were told to get ready to make 
the trip to the enemy’s village. They all started on this trip that 
same night, and continued the rest of the night, and reached the vil- 
lage early in the morning. 

The chief now told his men to get ready to make the attack; and 
Weksalahos to remain where they left all their things. As soon 
as they had started, Weksalahos left the things that were under his 
care and went to the creek to change his form, and dived in the 
water as he had done before, so that he might not be recognized 
while making the attack. The chief was always known to be the 
fastest runner, so that he was always in the lead; but when Wek- 
salahos made his appearance, he always got ahead of the chief war- 
rior, and was the first one to enter the village, dressed the same 
way as previously, wearing a war-bonnet that was not like that of 
any one else; and when he entered the village, he went through, 
killing the enemies just as they were getting out of their lodges, 
and going through the village, he went around the other way to pre- 
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vent anybody seeing him, went to the creek, and dived in the water, 
and changed himself, the same as he had always done. Then he 
went to the place where he was told to remain until they all re. 
turned. 

After the poor boy arrived at the place, he got his buffalo robe, 
and put it on; and when the warriors came to the place, he saw 
some with prisoners whom they had captured, and some with scalps 
to deliver to their wives and the old women who would come to meet 
them on their return. When the chief arrived, poor Weksalahos 
knew that he would get a scalp, for the chief was the man that 
always gave him a scalp. As soon as the chief arrived, he gave the 
boy a scalp, which was the third one given him. 

As soon as all the warriors arrived, they turned back and travelled 
toward home, and took the straightest route in order to get home 
the next day. Weksalahos, while on the way, asked a certain man 
whom he knew would do whatever he asked him to do, to cut him a 
stick and paint it red, so he could hang his scalp on it. This was 
done for him while they were all travelling. At night they camped 
to rest. In the evening the men whose business it was to hunt 
came in with deer meat, and the men who cooked prepared the meat 
for all. When the meat was done, they ate, and when they were 
through eating, some of the men said among themselves that they 
were tired, and retired to sleep. Some of the other men sat up, 
and began to talk about the man who always appeared when making 
an attack, and told who they thought it was; but no one ever knew 
who this man was, for they never saw him after the battle. After 
failing to find out who he was, they all went to sleep. 

The next morning, after they had eaten their breakfast, they began 
to travel home again. They travelled all that day, and in the after- 
noon they sent a man on ahead to give the signal of their coming, 
and to give the news of the victory, and about the man who had ap- 
peared in the lead and then left them. Then they travelled on until 
evening, when they entered their village, and were met by many of 
the older folks. 

After they had entered the village, and darkness came, the big 
ceremony began. They danced all night, continuing till morning. 
Weksalahos delivered to his grandmother the scalp that was given 
him by the chief. She then participated in the dancing with the 
people in honor of the warriors. 

Weksalahos then began his old ways, going around the village to 
the ash piles, and eating the waste parched corn that he found. It 
was his habit to go around the village for food. 

Long after this the chief again announced that a war-party was 
going to go out. He appointed a certain time to start. Weksalahos 
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had a habit of being around about the village, and heard of this an- 
nouncement, went straight on to his home, and told his folks what 
had been said. He said he wanted to go again. So day after day 
he looked for the appointed day. Some time afterward the chief 
announced that he wanted to start out the next day. Weksalahos 
retired to bed that night, and lay awake nearly all night, waiting for 
the next day to come. 

When morning came, all started out at the same time, and there 
was Weksalahos in the midst of the warriors. They travelled all 
that day until late in the afternoon, and the hunters went out to 
hunt for food, and when they camped the hunters began to come in 
with the deer meat and some buffalo meat. When all these things 
were done, the smoke ceremony was performed under the directions 
of the head warrior by the two men who were serving under him as 
leading warriors. Then they cooked. When the cooking was all 
done, the food was first offered to the main warrior ; then, after he 
had eaten, the food was eaten by all. After the eating was over, 
some went to sleep, and some of the men sat up part of the night. 

Next morning, while the men were cooking their breakfast, the 
chief warrior announced to his warriors that on the following day, 
when travelling, spies should be sent out to spy, and that the follow- 
ing day he should select a certain place where they should meet the 
spies on their return. About this time the cooking was done, and 
it remained for them to eat their breakfast. After breakfast they 
started out to where they supposed they could find the enemy. In 
the afternoon of that day the spies were sent out to look for the 
enemy’s village. 

They continued their journey all that day until late in the evening, 
when they stopped to wait for the spies and hunters. About dark 
the hunters came, and the spies also, one after another. The spies 
had failed to locate the enemy, and the hunters returned, some with 
game and some without anything. After the return of the spies the 
smoke ceremony was performed, and they began to cook meat enough 
to go all around. They then ate, sat up and waited for the remain- 
ing spy, for there was still one out. Late that night he came in, 
having succeeded in locating the enemy. He reported to the head 
warrior what he had seen while out spying. After telling all about 
the location of the village, how fast he had to travel, and what a hard 
time he had had, having nothing to eat, and tired as he could be, he 
was given something to eat. While this spy was eating, the chief 
warrior announced to his warriors that early on the next morning he 
wanted to make the attack on the enemy ; that they should get ready 
to start out that night in order to make the attack early next morn- 
ing. While this spy was resting, the rest of the men were getting 
ready. 
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As soon as the man who was eating got through, they began to 
set out on the trip. They continued for the rest of the night, until 
next morning, when they reached the enemy’s village. Weksalahos 
was of course in the midst of the party. When they were near to 
the village, the chief warrior ordered his men to get ready for the 
attack, and Weksalahos to remain with the things that they had left 
behind. 

When these men started towards the village, Weksalahos left the 
things, and went straight to the creek in haste, dived in the water, 
changed himself, went on ahead of everybody, and made the attack 
first. So just when everybody made a run towards the village, the 
chief warrior being in the lead, because he was a faster runner than 
any of the other men, he saw the same man that they had always 
seen before making an attack, and who attracted everybody’s atten- 
tion, as they wondered who he was. This unknown man entered 
the village long before any of the rest of the men had reached it, 
and already excited the enemy, some leaving their lodges without 
their weapons, and killed those who thought to kill him. He went 
through the whole village, and came around the other way without 
letting any one see him or meet him. So while the rest of the war- 
riors were fighting, Weksalahos turned back to the creek, dived, and 
turned himself into a small boy again; then he went back to the 
place he was told to remain at till the rest of the warriors came back 
from battle. 

Later that morning the warriors came, as they had always done 
when going out on the war-path. Some of the men had captives 
along with them, and some had scalps, and had already cut sticks on 
which to hang the scalps. Finally there came the leading warrior, 
who gave a scalp to Weksalahos, this being the fourth one he had 
received from the same man, and this the fourth time he had been 
with the war-party. Weksalahos then had some one to cut him a 
stick like the rest of them had, to put the scalp on. 

In the morning all turned back for their homes. They continued 
their journey all that day, taking a straight route. This was hard 
travelling. So Weksalahos had to fall behind the rest of the men; . 
but since the chief warrior had made some kind of friendly terms 
with him, he stayed behind, in order to protect him from the enemy, 
as he was afraid they would pursue them. So some of the men who 
knew their business, while travelling, went one way to hunt for their 
food for the night, while the other men travelled on and on, until 
darkness overtook them, and they camped for the night, waiting for 
the other men to come in from the hunt. So the rest of the men, 
who had camped, built fires in order to be ready for the hunters com- 
ing in with their meat. Finally the hunters came with their deer, 
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turkeys, and buffalo meat, and men, being men ready for this, com- 
menced to cook the meat for the whole party. When this was done, 
they commenced to eat their food. After the eating was done, the 
men set the prairie on fire, to show the people at home that they 
were victorious. At night the burning prairie could be seen a long 
way. As we now know, when we see a prairie fire a long way off, it 
looks like gold in the sky at night. After all this was done, they all 
retired to sleep a full night this time. 

On the next morning a fog appeared at the village, this being 
weather for a warrior who has great powers in sending out war- 
parties. During each of the four times that Weksalahos had been 
with the war-party this fog had occurred at the home village. 

In the morning, after they had eaten their breakfast, they started 
for their homes again, making their journey faster than ever. But 
Weksalahos would stay with the crowd. In the afternoon they sent 
Gusseyos on ahead to show some sign of their coming. The place 
he was sent to was called “ Place-where-Warriors-give-Signals-on-their- 
Way-Home-from-War.”” This was a little high point where a person 
would be seen by everybody ; and after this signal was given to the 
people, they would shout out. So on the following day the man they 
had sent out ahead reached the high point, going forward a short 
distance, then back again, and so on, about four times, so that when 
the people saw his movements, they knew that their warriors were 
coming home victorious. 

In the evening the warriors entered the village with their captives 
and scalps. As we know that Weksalahos was in the midst of the 
party, he delivered his fourth scalp to his grandmother. After they 
had arrived, the dances at once began, continuing the whole night 
long. Early in the morning the old women went from one lodge to 
another, singing about the warriors who were in the war-party that 
was sent out and had returned. In the crowd of women was Wek- 
salahos’ grandmother, and when night came, the dances went on as 
usual. At this time, Weksalahos would visit the chief pretty often, 
and there he would get something to eat and take it home to his 
grandfather and grandmother. 

Later on, while Weksalahos was home one night, he asked his 
grandmother to go to the chief and ask for his oldest sister, saying 
that 
Victory-to-the-Home-People wanted to marry her. But the old woman 
refused, and said she did n’t think the young woman would accept 
him. But he kept on coaxing the old woman to goandtry. So she 
went on to the chief's lodge, and entered. She sawa great big 
crowd of men in the lodge, sitting up, and was asked by the chief to 
tell why she had come so late. She said Light-of-the-Prairie-Fire- 
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Set-the-Evening-after-Battle-Signal-of-Victory-to - the - Home - People 
sent her to ask if his oldest sister could be married to him. As soon 
as she said this, the chief's sister quickly replied, saying that it did n't 
make any difference who he was, she would not accept him, and the 
old woman was chased out by Kedox, who was then a servant for 
the chief. On her return to her own lodge, she told what the young 
woman had said. Again Weksalahos coaxed her to go back again 
and say that Fog -that - Comes -in-the-Village-Sign-of-A bsent-War- 
party’s-Victory-on-Way-Home wanted to marry his oldest sister. So 
the old woman returned to the chief's lodge, and when she had 
entered the chief asked her to tell why she had come. She again 
said that Fog-that-Comes-in-the-Village-Sign-of-Absent-War-party’s- 
Victory-on-Way-Home was wanting to marry his oldest sister. As 
soon as she had said this, the chief's sister replied that she had told 
the old woman it did n’t make any difference who he was, she would 
not accept him, and the old woman was again chased out of the lodge 
by Kedox, for he himself was always wanting that same chance, and 
he wished for the time to come when she would accept him instead 
of some one else. 

The old woman returned to her lodge, and told Weksalahos that 
the girl had refused again, and said she didn’t think any one would 
accept him, especially as he was so dirty and small. But again 
Weksalahos coaxed her to go back and tell the chief that Person- 
who-would-bring-Captives-Alive wanted to marry his oldest sister, 
and that she had been sent by the same man as before. So she 
turned back to the chief’s lodge, and when she had entered the chief 
asked her why she had come. She said that Person-who-would-bring- 
Captives-Alive had sent her to ask if there could be any arrange- 
ment made for his oldest sister to marry him. As she said this, 
the young woman again quickly spoke, saying it did n’t make any 
difference who he was, she would never accept him, and the old 
woman was again chased out by Kedox, who said, “ Who could ever 
have that old stinking thing for a husband!” 

When she returned, she told Weksalahos what the girl had said, 
and that she had refused him. But Weksalahos again coaxed his 
grandmother to try once more, and this time to say that Man-having- 
four-Buffalo sent her to ask if he could not marry the chief's oldest 
sister. So she again turned back to the chief's lodge, and on enter- 
ing the chief asked her to tell why she had come. This time Kedox 
was very near chasing her out before she had a chance to say why 
she had come. So she told the chief that Man-having-four-Buffalo 
had told her to ask him if he could marry his oldest sister. Just 
then, when she had said this, the young woman again said that it 
did n’t make any difference who he was, she would never accept him. 
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Then, before the old woman was chased out, the chief spoke to her, 
saying: “I regret that my sister has refused so many times, but if 
that fellow can accept my youngest sister for his wife, he may have 
her.’ The old woman returned to her lodge, and told about this 
young woman again refusing, and how the chief had offered his 
youngest sister to Weksalahos for a wife. So Weksalahos said to 
his grandmother that he knew he could get one of the chief's sisters 
any how, whether he got the oldest one or not. Then Weksalahos 
was satisfied. 

As soon as he was told of this, he at once started for the chief's 


lodge to become the chief's brother-in-law. While everybody was. 


sitting up, he entered the lodge, and was asked to pass on to his 
future wife’s bed. Then, while these men were sitting up, Weksa- 
lahos and his wife went to bed, and those who sat up heard Weksa- 
lahos urinating on the bed. 

Then all the men went out to their homes to sleep, and on the 
next morning the mother of Weksalahos’ wife had to hang out the 
robes to dry. After eating his breakfast, he went to his home in- 
stead of staying at the chief's place; and from this time on, when 
night came, he would go to his wife’s lodge. His wife was the ugli- 
est one of the four sisters ; she had great sores under her chin. 

Some time afterwards the people heard that buffalo were seen 
near the village, and so the men all went down to drive them closer 
to the village, and after driving them closer, the men surrounded the 
buffalo and killed all of them. This was the way the people of those 
times killed buffalo. This was during the daytime, so Weksalahos 
was then at home. 

Weksalahos at once asked his grandmother to go to the place 
where the men were butchering the buffalo and get him a tongue, 
but the old woman refused and said that some one might cut her 
hand, but he kept on asking her, and finally she got up and said, “I 
am sure that some one will hurt me.” But Weksalahos said to her, 
“Grandmother, you go on and do as I tell you.” She then went to 
the place where they were butchering, and when she arrived she tried 
to pull the head to one side and cut the tongue. Then came Kedox, 
and cut her on her face and wrist, and told her to go back home, 
and never do that again. So she cried and went home; and when 
she entered her lodge, there was Weksalahos. She said to him, 
“Now you see what Kedox did on your account !” 

Now Weksalahos said to his grandmother that time after time 
they had been abused by many people, and that he had endured 
everything that anybody had done to them ; that from time to time 
he had thought he would always live a poor boy, but that the time 
had come when he must make himself known to the people, so that 
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any one as poor as he was might in time become a man, and some 
time a chief. So at this very time, whefl his grandmother was bleed- 
ing, he stepped out to the creek, and did as he had done while on 
the war-path. He went to the creek, dived in the water, and came 
out with the appearance he had had in making attacks on the enemy, 
and from this time on he never changed his appearance again. 

Weksalahos went straight to the place where the people were 
butchering, and when the people saw him they knew that it was the 
same man that they had seen when making attacks on the enemy; 
he had come again. He was dressed the same as when with the 
war-party. When the people saw him, they went toward him to meet 
him. He then asked who had cut his grandmother’s face and wrist. 
The crowd then yelled and said it was Kedox that had done the cut- 
ting. Then everybody began to say to one another, “That’s the 
man that we always saw in time of war.” So Weksalahos told 
Kedox that he would not be killed ; but if he wanted to pay him for 
so much injury as he had done his people, he could do so. 

While the crowd was there, Weksalahos made a long talk to them 
regarding his boyhood, saying that never in his life as a boy had he 
done any harm toany one, nor had he ever got mad at any one ; when 
they abused him, he endured it; but now he had decided to show 
himself out to the world just as he had done while on the war-path ; 
that it was his business, when out with a war-party, to lead them 
from danger from time to time when a chief warrior would attack 
his enemies, and there were times when he would first enter the 
village, and draw the enemies out, so they would be without their 
weapons ; that now the time had come when he had got tired of all 
the abuse offered himself and his folks. 

So all the people who were butchering the buffalo came around the 
place where Weksalahos was to see him and to hear him. The rest 
of the chiefs at once had meat taken to Weksalahos’ place, and Wek- 
salahos ordered the people not to kill Kedox, but to pack some of the 
meat to his place. Weksalahos then had these men give Kedox a 
heavy load, while he took a bow-string for rope, and tied the meat to 
gether, then put the string into Kedox’s mouth, and started him off 
at once to his lodge. Kedox was in front of Weksalahos, and when 
Kedox would stop to rest, Weksalahos would punch him with the 
flint point of an arrow. So he hurt Kedox so much that he had no 
chance to rest. Kedox was then about to split in two, for the box- 
string was small, and it cut his mouth farther back than the mouths 
of human beings ; so the only thing to save him from being split in 
two was to hurry to Weksalahos’ place. 

Weksalahos went on ahead of everybody, for he knew that the 
men would do the rest of the work for him, and he went on to his 
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home. On entering the lodge, the old woman told him that there 
were better places where strangers were received, and. she also told 
him that she was poor; for she did not know who he was. But 
finally he told his grandmother that he was Weksalahos, or Boy-who- 
ate-from-the-Corn-Mill. He told her how he had got tired of the way 
they had been treated by the people who were their enemies. After 
making himself known to his grandmother, he went on to his wife’s 
place, and on entering, called her to gowith him. The three sisters 
began to talk about him. They said among themselves, “I wonder 
if that is Weksalahos.” 

After Weksalahos and his wife left the lodge, they went straight 
on to the creek, and when they reached it, Weksalahos bade his 
wife get in the water and dive once. After she dived, she came out 
of the water, her features changed, and she was better looking. 
They then turned back to his wife’s home, and on their entering 
the people saw how both of them had changed to be better looking. 
So it came to pass that the three sisters began to like Weksalahos. 

The chief of the village now got several women to sew up several 
tanned buffalo hides for tipis for Weksalahos’ use. This work was 
to be done immediately. 

The following day Weksalahos went back to his grandmother's 
to heal up the wounds that she had received when going after the 
tongue for him. To heal her, he used his breath. He blew on the 
wounds, and they were healed. That night, after he had revealed 
himself, he and his wife lived with his wife’s folks. 

The next day the chief called forth his men, and when the people 
had come around the place, they asked why he had called them forth. 
Then he announced to his people that they knew about his brother- 
in-law, who, with his folks, was poor and was living with them ; that 
he wanted the men to go after the boy’s old folks, taking robes 
along, with four men to each robe, so that they could carry the old 
folks to their new home that had been built by the people; but the 
men were hired to go to this place. He then announced again the 
way Weksalahos had done things on the war-path ; that he wanted 
him to be a great chief, over himself, for Weksalahos was a great 
warrior, having greater powers than any one else ; that he was to be 
leader in everything, such as sending out hunting or war parties. 

The old folks were brought to their new home, and everybody 
thought a great deal of them. Whenever any one returned from 
hunting, the meat was brought to Weksalahos’ folks, and Weksa- 
lahos lived well, for he was over the chief in powers. When Weksa- 
lahos was living with his wife, her three sisters wished they had 
accepted him when he had asked to marry the oldest ; and the oldest 
one was worse off than the next two, for she wished that she had 
Weksalahos for a husband. 
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The time came when Weksalahos decided to form a large party of 
men to go out on the war-path. As soon as he had told his brother- 
in-law that he wanted to send out this party, he had his servant an- 
nounce it. This kind of an announcement was always made bya 
man who was selected, who would go through the village, talking 
and telling all about what had been said. So the man selected made 
it known to every one in the village that all who wished to go with 
the war-party should be ready in a certain length of time, which was 
two days. Weksalahos wanted to go out on this expedition. This 
news then spread out among the other warriors, for everybody was 
anxious to see the way Weksalahos would do; for at other times, 
when he had gone with the war-party, he had been seen as a poor 
boy, and had remained where they had left their things. So when 
the time came, early that morning, there was a fog; this was the 
kind of weather that happened for all great warriors who had great 
powers. 

On the following day the warriors started out under the leader- 
ship of Weksalahos and his brother-in-law, Young-Man-Chief. There 
were a great many warriors who always followed Young-Man-Chief 
on any war-party, and since another great warrior had joined him, 
there were many more who followed them on this occasion. So 
they travelled all that day, and in the evening some of the men went 
away to hunt for game, for the warriors to eat to give them strength. 
The rest of the men went on until late that day, and camped. The 
men built their fires. They had to build two fires, one being for the 
smoke ceremony and the other for cooking. Here the men waited 
for the hunters to come in. Finally, late that night, the hunters 
came in, one after another, with meat of all kinds, some having tur- 
keys, some deer meat, and some with buffalo meat. 

It was a rule that before the smoke ceremony was performed 
every one should be present. So after the men were in, the smoke 
ceremony was performed. Before doing this, Weksalahos told his 
warriors to watch the place where the ashes from the pipe were 
emptied. So the men all had their eyes fixed on the man who was 
going through the smoke performance, and when he emptied the 
pipe during this performance, everybody had to be pretty silent, for 
this was the rule. So after this was done, some of the men spoke 
out and said that where the ashes were emptied they saw a scalp. 
Then Weksalahos told them this was to foretell what was to happen, 
and it indicated they were to defeat their enemies, causing them to 
lose a great many of their men; that when sending out war-parties, 
these things always happened when he who had great powers in 
sending out war-parties was to be successful. 

After these performances were over, all the men went to bed on 
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the ground. The next morning all of the men woke up, and the 
smoke ceremony was repeated; then the cooking was begun, and 
when it was all ready, the main warrior was first offered food to eat, 
and then all the rest of the men commenced to eat. 

When this was over, all again started on the journey. They were 
of course headed towards the south. They travelled all that day 
until late in the evening. Some hunters were sent out to hunt while 
the rest of the men took a straight course. Late in the evening 
they again camped, the men built fires again, and waited for the 
hunters to come, who finally came, one after another, with their game 
that they had killed, all excepting one man. They then of course 
did some things that were necessary, such as the smoke ceremony 
and the cooking. It was then a custom that after one day's trav- 
elling all the men who were out on the war-path hunting and 
spying were to be regarded in the same way. After all had eaten, 
they waited for the man who was stillout. Finally, about midnight, 
he came, and reported that he had found the enemy’s village. After 
he had told all, it was referred to Weksalahos as to what he thought 
about it, that he might tell what he thought was best to be done. 
So he announced to his men that that was all he could wish any man 
to report, and that it was all right to start off that same night, to be 
ready to attack the enemy at their homes early in the morning. 
While they were getting ready, the man who had brought the news 
was given something to eat. After he got through, all started on 
their way to the enemy’s village, and so they travelled all the rest 
of the night, until early next morning, when they reached the 
enemy's village. 

All stopped and got ready, and this time all the men knew who 
would be the first one to reach the village. This was before any of 
the enemies got out of their lodges. Then all were ready, and made 
the attack. Of course Weksalahos reached the village first ; he was 
in the lead of all when they ran towards their sleeping enemies. 
After they had waked the enemies, and some of them had stepped 
out, Weksalahos and the chief warrior did the first fighting, and the 
remainder of the men did the rest. Then all turned back to the 
place where they had left their things. 

After all the men had arrived at the place, they at once turned 
back to their homes. Now everybody had a scalp, and some had a 
prisoner. This time Weksalahos had a scalp of his own instead of 
some one having to give him one. They travelled the rest of the 
day, and took the straightest route. The men did not have to wait 
for Weksalahos any more, for he travelled faster than they. About 
evening some of the men went hunting, and before leaving, the crowd 
were notified where they were to meet the rest of the men when 
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they should come back. Late on that day all stopped to camp and 
waited for the men to come in from the hunt. It was Weksalahos’ 
rule that whatever was done while on the way should be done the 
same as though they were at home, instead of carrying on smoke 
ceremonies. So the fires were built in the common way, and that 
night they set the prairie on fire, so the people at home would see 
that their warriors were coming home from war victorious. Finally 
the hunters came in, one after another, with meat. After their 
arrival the men who were at the camp did the cooking, then they 
ate their supper, and some of the men sat up part of the night, talk- 
ing about what they had done during the entire battle. Finally they 
went to sleep, and on the next morning there was a thick fog, and 
on that day they started for their homes. Weksalahos did not have 
to be waited for this time. 

In the afternoon they sent a man on ahead to spread the news to 
the people. So this man whom they had sent on ahead had to travel 
faster than the crowd, and the crowd kept on travelling until late 
that evening, when they reached their home village. 

They were met by the people as victors. As soon as they arrived, 
when the people met them, it being the custom, the warriors pre- 
sented their scalps to the women, and those who were married pre- 
sented scalps to their wives. After these things were done, dances 
of all kinds began in honor of the warriors, the dancing continuing 
all night long. The women folks came every morning to sing for 
Weksalahos songs called “victories.” These songs were heard 
when any warrior came home victorious. 

Weksalahos was now coming to be a great chief among his people. 
So this first war-party he had sent out was the beginning of his life 
as a great warrior ; instead of going to his brother-in-law, the men 
would come and visit Weksalahos at night and stay all day long. 
From this time on he sent out war-parties at all times, and always 
came home victorious. After he had showed all these things to 
these people, he made some of the warriors famous, giving his 
powers to some men whom he thought most of. 

When the proper time came, Weksalahos called forth all the men 
whom he had led to war, and whom he had gained battles for. When 
all had come, they asked him to say to his people whatever he had 
to say. So these were his words: “I have long been with you 
people, and in the early part of my life I lived a poor boy ; I went 
from one place to another, begging for food to eat, and in those 
times I had a hard time to get along with the people, but to show 
them how kind I was I endured all the troubles that they made 
for me and my folks ; the time came when I made up my mind to 
be somebody ; I showed myself by going to war, and made the war- 
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riors famous through the influence of my powers; I made myself 
known to the people, was made a great chief and warrior among 
you; now I have left my powers to you; I want now to leave you, 
and there will be times in the future that I will help the one who 
uses my powers the way I used them, in sending out war-parties.” 
This he said, referring to some whom he had made to become great 
warriors, and to whom he had left his powers. All these things he 
left to the world for future generations. 

So Weksalahos was going to leave his people, and be something 
else, and all those who wished to do so could. He then in the pre- 
sence of everybody ascended into the sky, where he still exists as 
what we call “ Hossilaariwa (“ Shooting Star ”’). 

In the early days this star was often seen in the early morning 
when men went out on the war-path ; and whenever the shooting star 
came to the earth, it would leave a great big hole in the ground, and 
there would grow from the stone brushes that pipe-stems are made 
from; and when this occurred in connection with some of the war- 
riors, it would indicate victory for him, and if the place was found, 
some of the leading warriors would cut the pipe-stem for their own 
use from the brush that grew there. 

So the village remained under the lead of the former chief, but 
some became changed in form, though most remained human beings. 
War-parties were still carried on by the people, and sometimes, of 
course, the warriors would get aid from Weksalahos, the star shoot- 
ing out in the direction the war-party was going ; then they would 
of course know they had received aid from him, and then at the same 
time some of the men had his powers. Weksalahos was also known 
by the name of “ Sign-to-the-People-that-their-Warriors-were-about- 
to-Return.” 


George A. Dorsey. 
FIELD COLUMBIAN MUSEUM, CHICAGO. 
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ATHAPASCAN TRADITIONS FROM THE LOWER 
YUKON. 


I. THE CROW’S DISAPPOINTMENT. 


ONCE upon a time, when the crow was a man, he was paddling along 
abreast of a mountain, with his stomach calling for dinner. As he 
paddled, suddenly he saw a stake set at the edge of the water. He 
paddled alongside to examine it. There was a fishnet tied to it. 
Surely enough it was full of fish, and he put them into his canoe. 
In front of him and at his back they lay. Those in front of him he 
eats raw, and fills himself. 

“ A-ha-ha,” he thinks, “Iam satisfied; thanks,’’ thinks he, “I am 
satisfied ;” and he took his paddle and went on. All day he paddled. 
All at once he saw another stake set. Surely enough, there was an- 
other net tied. Again he examined it, and was surprised to find it full 
of fish. Taking these he put them into his canoe, in front of him, and 
behind him, and part of those in front of him heate raw. ‘ A-ha-ha,” 
thinks he ; ‘thanks, I am satisfied.” Then he looked around, and up- 
ward as well, and saw a house; a beautiful house. Outside the 
house were hanging dried whitefish. Then he went into the house and 
looked around, but saw nobody. Inside the house there were dried 
whitefish, too, and berries. But see! on this side is somebody’s place; 
there are beautiful parkas too, and fine mats and workbags. ‘ Where 
is she?” thought he, and crossed the room again to go out. From 
over at the door he took a look outside. He looked, and saw a path 
going up the mountain. He started off, and rushed eagerly upward. 
He reached the top and looked around. There beside the path were 
berries in plenty, and baskets with berries in them. He went here 
and there looking for the owner. All at once there was a beautiful 
woman picking berries. He went to her and caught her by the 
shoulder. “Come,” said he,“ come along ; let 's go to your house,” said 
he. But she was not willing. “Idon’t want to,” said she. ‘“ You see 
I'm picking berries. By and by I will do as you say,” said she; but 
he held her shoulder fast. “Come along now,” said he. Then she 
grewangry. “Whatabrute!” saidshe. “ You better go down tomy 
house by yourself,” said she. Finally the woman said, angrily, “ Very 
well, live with me down at my house.” She tied up her berries, and 
they put them on their backs ; the woman as well as the crow. 
“Come now,” said the woman, “ take off your load and put it down 
where you are, and I will dance for you.” Then she sung : — 
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Ikna, ikna, akcaito 
Ikna, ikna, akcaito 
Akcai tcugun hugu 
Unu yavwugan he. 
mm m. 

“ Nowit is yourturn,” said she. “Iwanttosce you. You dance for 
me, too,” said she. “Yes,” said he. He hopped about, singing : — 
Tlikin gaqahl, tlik, tlik ; 

Tlikin gaqahl, tlik, tlik. 

“ Your song does n’t suit me,” saidshe. “Shut your eyes ;” and 
with a “ Ctiq’’ she dived down between his legs, having turned into 


a squirrel. She reached her house and slammed to the door, while © 


he climbed upon the roof and peered down through the smoke-hole. 
The woman angrily threw up a ladleful of hot ashes into his eyes, 
so that they were scalded and turned white. 


Il. THE LITTLE HAWK. 


Some little hawks sat under the shelter of a spruce. Five they 
were, that family, six with the mother. They were hungry. In the 
morning before sunrise she flew to get mice for them. Many mice 
she caught, and placed them beside her children and tore them in 
pieces for them. “Come now, rejoice,” said she, and sang for them, 
“ Aiyuwoma.” A crow lit on the top of the spruce above her, and 
from there spoke to her. “Little you love them,” said he. “Say, do 
you teach them well how to eat dog?” Angrily the lady answered 
him. “ You good-for-nothing, your children eat only dog,” said she ; 
“my children eat only animals.” At this the crow flew off angry. 


III. HOW THE FOX BECAME RED. 


A fox is going along, travelling upon an empty stomach. All at 
once, yonder he sees a brood of goslings, accompanied by their 
mother. He runs after them, and immediately begins to sing while 
he runs. Hungrily he sings :— 

I shall have your tender breast bone before I go to sleep. 

I shall have your tender breast bone before I go to sleep. 
All at once they came to water, and the geese, reaching it first, 
plunged in. Close to the edge of the water he went slowly along 
after them, in such a rage that he turned red all over, except the 
very end of his tail. 


IV. ORIGIN OF AMPHIBIANS. 


A young man was once paddling along and it seemed as though he 
were listening for something. He turned his head this way and that, 
and listened. “Surely, some one is singing ; I believe it is a woman 
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singing.” “ Y-xa-n-na,” she said, asthe story goes. He quickly went 
ashore. A beautiful woman, with long hair, stood upon the beach. 
She was washing her hair in the swift water and singing. Going up 
unperceived, he caught her by the waist. “I’m not human, I’m not 
human,” she shrieked. The man shut his eyes as she struggled, and 
opened them only to find that he was holding a Birch which had 
fallen toward the water with its branches in the current. 

In a passion he paddled off in his canoe. Again he paddles as 
though listening, and turns his head this way and that. “Surely,” he 
thinks, “there is some one singing again. It sounds like a woman. 
The same thing over again. Good enough,” hethinks. “I wonder 
whether it is a sure-enough woman this time, that’s making this 
noise.” Peeking under the bushes, again he saw some one who was 
singing. ‘“ A-ha-yu-ha-ha,” she said, so they say. He went ashore. 
Such a beautiful woman, girded with a deer-tooth belt, stripping off 
willow bark. He caught her by the waist. “I’m not human, I’m not 
human,” she screamed. He gave her a push. “You act as if you 
were human, making so much noise with your songs,” said he, while 
she bounded away in the shape of a rabbit. Angrily he went off. 
Again he listened, and heard a sound of people shouting at play. 
Going toward them and getting out of his canoe, he went under the 
bushes. What a crowd of people playing ball upon the beach! 
What fine men and women both! He crouched down in the grass 
and looked out. Thinks he, “If they throw a woman upon me I will 
catch her.” They pushed one upon him, and he quickly jumped 
up and caught her. “I’m not human, I’m not human,” said the 
woman, struggling to get away. He pushed her away. It was only 
a Brant that ran off, screaming. The players, too, turned into geese, 
and off they flew. Angrily the man went off again in his canoe, and 
again he listened. He heard a chattering of men’s voices, and went 
ashore. Keeping back from the open, he went toward the speak- 
ers, under the bushes. There was a pond, where there were many 
men in the water, one of whom was shamaning. The shaman was a 
huge old fellow, in a parka made of otter skin. He was saying: “It 
seems that this is the place where you will perish.” But they replied, 
“ We choose to live here in spite of what you tell us.” 

The young man leaped out, and leaving the shelter of the grass he 
rushed to the side of the shaman. The shaman became an otter 
and dived into the pond and swam away, and all the rest took to the 
water in the form of animals: mink, muskrat, divers, and loons, and 
swam to the bottom, where they remained, while the hero of the story 
became a hawk and flew away. 2 

The one who tells the story concludes with “ Utddhdndldén.” 
One of his hearers answers, “ Yuk!” 
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Vv. THE SUN AND THE MOON, 


There was once a large village, where there lived a family of four 
boys, with their younger sister, making five children. And, as the 
story goes, the girl refused to marry when she grew up, even though 
many suitors came from a distance as well as from her own village. 

And, as she continued to refuse them, by and by the men and 
women of her set were all married off. At that time, I must tell 
you, there was no sun and moon, and the earth was in a kind of twi- 
light. 

So this woman lived on, though the strangers no longer came, and 
her own mates took no further notice of her, being married already. 

At length, one night, some one came and scratched her head while 
she was asleep. “ There are no strangers in the village,” thought 
she. “Whocan this be?” Nevertheless, she spoke with him. Every 
night this man who spoke with her did the same thing, and finally he 
became as her husband, “ But who can it be,” she thought. “ Every 
one in the village is married, except my older brother, and there are no 
strangers here. I will tie a feather in his hair, and when they leave 
the kashime, I will go and see who it is that has his hair tied.” 
“Come,” said she, “leave me and go to the kashime. Come! You 
must have some sleep, and I am sleepy, too.” So she spoke after 
she had tied the feather in his hair, and he left her and went to the 
kashime, while she lay awake, thinking. 

When it began to grow light, she went out and stood at the door of 
their house, and saw the men coming out, according to their custom, 
but none of them had the feather in his hair. Suddenly her older 
brother rushed out. She looked, and there was the feather. The 
blood rushed to her face, and everything grew dark; then she was 
overcome with anger. At daylight she brought in (from her cache) 
her best parka, a beautiful one which had never been worn. Ber- 
ries also, and deer-fat she brought, without a word, and did not even 
answer her mother when she spoke to her. 

Then, when she had made the fire, she bathed herself, and attired 
herself in her beautiful parka and her moccasins (as for a journey). 
Then she took the frozen food (which she had prepared) and put it 
into her brother's bowl, and taking her housewife’s knife, she reached 
down within her parka and cut off her breasts and put them upon 
the frozen food, and thrust an awl into each, and went with it to the 
kashime. 

Inside the door, she straightened herself up. Yonder, on the op- 
posite side of the room, sat her brother. She set the dish down by 
him. “There is no doubt that it was you who did it,” she said; “I 
thought surely it must be some one else. A pestilence will break 
out upon all mankind for what you have done.” 
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She left the kashime, and yonder, in the east, she went up in the 
sky as the sun. Then her brother drew on his parka and moccasins 
also, but in his haste he left off one of them. “ My sister has es- 
caped me,” he thought; and he too, going after her, became the 
moon. 

“ And,” adds the story-teller, “we do not look at the sun, because 
we sympathize with her shame.” 


VI. THE WOLVERINE. 


There was once a couple who lived by themselves. They hada 
house and a cache and the man occupied himself in hunting. 

He hunted martens both with traps and with the arrow. 

One day he said, “I believe I will go to my marten traps ;” but the 
woman did not want to let him go. “No,” said she, “ please don’t. 
Stay here to-day ; there may be strangers coming.” But the man 
answered, ‘“‘ Who is there to come? There’s nobody at all. There 
are no tracks but mine ;” and he put on his gear and left the house. 
Meanwhile the woman wept as she sat sewing at home. 

At noon, yonder, outside the door, she heard some one knocking 
the snow from his boots, and a man came in, but it was not her 
husband. 

The woman drew her hair down over her face so as to cover it, 
then put food into a bowl, meat and fat, and handed it to him. “ Have 
something to eat,” she said. “I am not hungry,” said he; “it is for 
you that I came here; go with me.” And when she refused he gave 
her a beautiful necklace of seed beads, and hung them about her 
neck and went out. 

Meanwhile she had made a fire and cooked food, expecting her 
husband ; for she thought, “ When he comes he will be hungry.” At 
length he returned, and after they had eaten he fixed the curtain over 
the smoke-hole and they went to bed. When she undressed, her 
husband saw the great necklace of beads. He broke out in anger, 
“ Who gave them to you, if no one has been here?” And taking a 
great maul, he broke them to pieces, and putting them upon a shovel 
he threw them out at the smoke-hole, and lay down again. 

Thereupon the woman began to cry. ‘“ Come,” said her husband, 
“go outside and cry ; there is no sleep to be had here ;” and she went 
out crying. The moon was shining, but she stood where no light fell 
upon her, and where the moon shone she looked for (him). See! 
There in the moonlight is that man. He laughs as he stands look- 
ing at her in the moonlight. Then he went to’her and came close to 
her. “What say you?” said he. “Why,” she said, “he pounded 
up the beads and threw them out at the smoke-hole.” 

So up to the top of the house went the man, and took up the beau- 
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tiful beads whole, as they were before, and put them upon the wo- 
man’s neck, and took her and went out into the moonlight. 
Meanwhile, her husband roused himself up, and went out to find 
that his wife was gone. All around the place he went, but found only 
his own tracks, for the stranger had left none. He kindled a fire, 
and burned his parka and his own hair and his back, and went away 


as a wolverine. 
W. Chapman. 
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RECORD OF PHILIPPINE FOLK-LORE. 


BrstiocrapHy. Asa government publication (Washington, 1901, 
pp. 54) appears Mr. A. P. C. Griffin's “ A List of Books (with Refer- 
ences to Periodicals) on Samoa and Guam,” of which pages 45-54 
relate to Guam. The works of thirty-nine authors, besides govern- 
ment reports, etc., are listed, together with magazine literature 1862- 
1901.— As a reprint from the “Bulletin of Bibliography”’ (vol. ii. 
No. 1, Oct., 1899) was published Mr. A. G. Josephson’s “ Bibliogra- 
phies of the Philippine Islands’’ (Boston, 1899, pp. 8). 

Guam. In the “American Anthropologist ” (n. s. vol. iv. pp. 709- 
729) for October-December, 1902, Lieutenant W. E. Safford pub- 
lishes an interesting and valuable article on “ Guam and its People.” 
Topography, natural history, discovery, aboriginal inhabitants, food, 
narcotics, cultivated plants, agriculture and other useful arts, Jesuit 
missionaries and their influence on agriculture, modern agriculture, 
present condition of inhabitants, etc., are discussed. The name of 
Ladrones, applied to these people by the Spaniards, is a misnomer 
considering their known habits of honesty. The foreigners are said 
to have introduced intoxicating beverages, rats, flies, mosquitoes, 
strange diseases, etc. The Jesuits accomplished much for the im- 
provement of the natives, and they have become essentially an agri- 
cultural and pastoral people. One can sympathize with the author 
in his reflection: “ It seemed to me that I had discovered Arcadia ; 
and when I thought of a letter I had received from a friend asking 
whether I believed it would be possible to civi/ize the natives, I felt 
like exclaiming, ‘God forbid !’”” — In the same periodical (vol. v. pp. 
289-311, 508-529) Lieutenant Safford publishes the first two parts 
of a comprehensive sketch of “The Chamorro Language of Guam.” 
Chamorro is the vernacular of the Marianne Islands, and the word, 
applied also to the natives, is derived from chamorri or chamoli, the 
old name for “chief.” The author ranks this tongue as “not a 
Micronesian dialect, but a distinct language.” Although pure- 
blooded Chamorros no longer exist in Guam, “in every native 
family the Chamorro language is the medium of communication.” 
The treatment of the Spanish element in Chamorro is very inter- 
esting. 

KatTipuNAN. “The Katipunan, or the Rise and Fall of the Fili- 
pino Commune” (Boston, 1903, pp. 283), seems to have reached a 
third edition. It aims to be an account of “ Filipino Freemasonry,” 
as the Katipunan secret society is supposed to be. 

Lancuace. In “Gunton’s Magazine” (vol. xxiv. 1903, pp. 25-27), 
Mr. D. J. Doherty has an article, “ Essential Unity of Filipino Dia- 
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lects,” based on the recently published E/ Archipielago Filipino. The 
Filipinos, in the author’s opinion, are “a people easily the foremost 
of the Malayan stock by virtue of their aspirations, if not of their 
achievements.” — In the “ Journal of the Anthropological Institute ” 
(London), vol. xxxi. 1901, pp. 214-218, Mr. W. E. W. MacKinlay has 
a “Memorandum on the Languages of the Philippines.” The au- 
thor estimates that besides the eight “cultured and advanced lan- 
guages,” there are “about sixty dialects of the savage mountain 
tribes ” — exclusive of the Negritos. The Batac in Palawan-Basilan 
is recently exotic (from Sumatran immigrants and their descendants). 
The languages of Jolé and parts of Mindanao have alphabets of 
Arabic origin. To the paper is appended a list of numerals 1-10 in 
ten languages. —In the “ American Anthropologist” (n. s. vol. iv. 
1902, pp. 793, 794) Dr. F. R. Blake writes of ‘“ The Study of Philip- 
pine Languages at Johns Hopkins University.” 

Maaic. In “Globus” (vol. lxxxi. 1902, p. 287) V. M. describes 
briefly (after the account of Allen in the “ Army and Navy Journal” 
for 1901) an anting-anting, or “charmed shirt,” from the Tagal 
country. 

Moros. In the “ Southern Workman” (vol. xxxii. pp. 321-328) 
for July, 1903, Major R. S. Porter publishes an illustrated article on 
“Mindanao Moros.” Ethnic divisions, government, slavery, disposi- 
tion and character, religion, marriage, agriculture, warfare, etc., are 
briefly treated. Their language “ shows the least departure from the 
Malay of any of the many dialects spoken in the archipelago,” Each 
tribe “ wears a distinctively tied turban and differently made trousers 
and coats.’ The author attributes to the Moros a high degree of 
intelligence (“ greater than that of the Filipinos, considering their 
advantages’). 

Prace-NaMEs. In the “American Antiquarian” (vol. xxv. pp. 
108-111) for March-April, 1903, Dr. Alexander F. Chamberlain 
publishes an article on “ Place-names derived from Plant-names.” 
Forty-five names of places from all over the archipelago are dis- 
cussed, and their origin from names of trees, fruits, plants, etc., 
indicated. The “Indian almond,” orange, sago-plant, in particular, 
have furnished many place-names. 

TacAtoc. In the “Johns Hopkins University Circulars” (vol. 
xxii. pp. 79-81) for June, 1902, Mr. W. G. Seiple discusses “ The 
Tagalog Numerals.” In Tagalog there exist a native system of 
numerals, 1-20, and two systems for higher numerals, “an older 
native system, and a later system, strongly affected by Spanish influ- 
ence.” The Tagalog /adé (‘in excess, over”), corresponding to simi- 
lar suffixes in Teutonic, Lithuanian, etc., is used for 11-19 — thus 
labing isd =11. —In the same periodical (pp. 78, 79), the same author 
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writes of “Tagalog Poetry.” Modern Tagalog literature consists 
chiefly of the religious books (catechisms, manuals, etc.) of the 
monks, native newspapers, and poetry, — “ songs of victory, house- 
songs, street-songs, songs of the rowers, lullabies, elegies, dirges, 
romantic poems, and the Aundiman, or love-song.” The rules of 
Tagalog poetry are briefly outlined, and specimen texts (with trans- 
lation) in the various metres given. Assonance of final syllables is 
the essential thing in Tagalog poetry. —In the same periodical 
(pp. 63-65 ; 65, 66) Dr. Frank R. Blake publishes brief articles on 
“Sanskrit Loan-Words in Tagalog” and on “ Analogies between 
Semitic and Tagalog.” In the first article the author discusses the 
material in Kern and Pardo de Tavera, making a number of just 
reservations ; perhaps a good many others will be made in the com- 
plete study Dr. Blake promises. The categories of loan-words from 
Sanskrit include: Words relating to the native pagan religion and 
superstitions, titles of nobility, names of plants and animals, words 
for large numbers, words denoting operations of the mind, words 
referring to the written language. The author observes, “It is 
rather a remarkable fact that the common words for ‘ face’ and ‘ foot,’ 
mukhd and pda, are borrowed from Sanskrit mukha and pada.” Dr. 
Blake rightly doubts the Sanskrit origin of anito.— In the “ South- 
ern Workman” (vol. xxxii. pp. 462-464), for October, 1903, Paul L. 
Stengl writes briefly of “‘ The Tagdlo as an American.” The author 
declares with unjustifiable exaggeration that the modern Tagalo is 
“a man as different from a Malay as a modern Englishman differs 
from a pre-Roman Pict.” — In the “ Educational Review” (N. Y., 
vol. xxiv. 1902, pp. 497-502) Mr. D. J. Doherty has an article on 
“The Tagalog Language,” accompanied by a brief bibliography of 
works in and about that form of speech. The Tagalos are, the 
author thinks, “as a race superior to the Chinese.” — Professor R. 
Brandstetter’s “ Tagalen und Madagassen” (Luzern, 1902, pp. 86), 
one of a number of studies in the philology of the Malayo-Polynesian 
stock, compares the chief Malayan tongue of the Philippines with 
the chief Malayan tongue of Madagascar, noting the principal differ- 
ences in detail. The author considers the Tagalog to be older than 


the Malagasy as a type of Malayo-Polynesian speech. ane 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Tasoos OF TALE-TELLING (vol. xiii. p. 146).—In the “ American An- 
thropologist ” (vol. v. n. s. p. 332) Dr. John R. Swanton informs us that 
the children of the Skidegate Haida are not allowed to sing summer songs 
before the “ sock-eye month,” corresponding to our March, “ lest a fall of 
snow be brought on.” 


Use ror Lonc-Bongs.—In his paper on bone-skates, bone-sleigh-run- 
ners, etc. (Mitth. d. anthr. Ges. in Wien, vol. xxxii. 1902, pp. 217-238), O. 
Herman suggests that the presence and condition of many of the long bones 
found in the “stations” of prehistoric man in western Europe may be ac- 
counted for by their having been employed in ways similar to those now in 
vogue in Germany, and especially Hungary, and here described. 


LITERATURE AND FoLk-Sonc. —In his interesting “ Markische Spinn- 
stuben-Erinnerungen ” (Z. d. Ver. f. Volksk., Berlin, 1903, vol. xii. pp. 73-80, 
180-187), Dr. M. Bartels notes the presence among these “ spinning room 
songs’’ of the peasantry of this part of Germany, of Schiller’s Sehnsucht, a 
literary production now faring as a folk-song. 


St. Perer’s MoTHEerR.—In his paper on “ Leggende popolari Sarde” 
(Arch. p. Trad. Pop., Palermo, 1902, vol. xxi. pp. 61-71), G. Calvia records 
a tale in which the mother of St. Peter figures as a magician plotting 


against Jesus. 


Quartratns. — According to Dr. A. Strack, who discusses “ Hessische 
Vierzeiler” (Hess. Bl. f. Volksk., Giessen, 1902, vol. i. pp. 30-60), these 
“four-liners " represent not individual but mass poetry, having grown out of 
the life and emotions of the folk. Meier entertains quite an opposite view. 


Fo.k-LorE OF ANTHROPOLOGY (vol. xv. p. 190). — In the course of his 
suggestive paper, “ A Solution of the Gorgon Myth ” (Folk-Lore, London, 
1903, vol. xiv. pp. 212-242), Mr. F. T. Elworthy observes (p. 239): “In 
Patagonia, on the Rio Negro, are graves which can only be Polynesian,” 
and cites approvingly the statement of Captain Barclay (Pall Mall Mag., 
October, 1902), that “ Maori stone implements ” have been discovered at 
Cuzco, in Peru, and even east of the Andes in Argentina. More proof of 
such things is needed before belief in them can come. — 


Hart-Stones.—In his account of “Die Ngtimba in Siid-Kamerun” 
(Globus, vol. Ixxxi. pp. 333-337, 350-354), L. Conradt states that the 
Ngtimba children “ put hailstones on their heads to make themselves grow,” 
just as our children go out into the rain for a similar purpose. 


DiseasEs OF CHILDREN. — Mr. H. B. Johnstone reports (Journal of Anthr. 


{ 
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Inst., London, 1902, vol. xxxli. pp. 89-95), in his “ Notes on the Customs 
of the Tribes occupying Mombasa sub-district, British East-Africa,” that, 
among the Wa-Rabai, the diseases affecting children are attributed to birds. 


SPeakInG ANIMALS. — According to Annamese legend, as reported by 
E. Greeger (Globus, 1902, vol. Ixxxi. pp. 301-304), the buffalo once had 
the power of human speech, now lost to him altogether. 


CoLor IN PersonaL Names. — According to Professor Lange, fide M. 
Roediger (Z. d. Ver. f. Volksk., Berlin, 1902, vol. xii. pp. 226, 227), dark 
blue, purple, and green are used by the Japanese for women’s names, but 
black and white for those of dogs only. 


Meats.—In his brief account of “ Die Insel Nordstrand um 1600” 
(Globus, 1902, vol. Ixxxii. pp. 31, 32) R. Hansen tells us of the reputation 
which the inhabitants had for eating, — five meals a day was the rule in 
harvest-time. 


Amu_ets. — According to Tomasi, fide F. Ratzel (Globus, 1902, vol. Lxxxii. 
p. 162) the Corsican shepherds use as amulets the obsidian implements of 
prehistoric origin, common in the southwestern part of the island. 


Secret Lancuace. — In his paper on “ Languages of Some Native Tribes 
of Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria” (J. & Proc. R. S. of N. S. 
W., Sydney, 1902, vol. xxxvi. pp. 159-190) Dr. R. H. Mathews gives a list 
of words in the Tyaka, a secret language used only by the men at the initia- 
tion ceremonies. 


SARACENS. — E. Matthieu notes (Wallonia, Liége, rgor, vol. ix. pp. 230- 
232) that the people of Namur nickname those on the right bank of the 
Sambre Sarrasins, i. e., ‘“ Saracens,” a survival of medizval folk-thought. 


Tea-DrinKErs. — The Russian Baschkirs, who are non-fanatical Moham- 
medans, are, according to P. von Stenin (Globus, 1gor, vol. lxxx. pp. 150- 
157), great tea-drinkers, — “one of them will quite often empty 50 or 60 
cups at a meal.” This propensity aids the mollahs in their campaign 
against brandy and tobacco. 


A Curious Use ror Satt-Casks.— According to J. Szombathy (Stzgb. 
d. anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1900, pp. 203-205) the work-people of Hallstatt 
used to put their little children into salt-casks during their absence on the 
Salzberg. The abandonment of this primitive créche has, it is said, led to a 
diminution in the cretinism of this part of Austria. 


Do 1n RoME As THE Romans po, — An interesting form of this proverb 
is cited by Miss E. C. Sykes, in her article on “ Persian Folk-Lore” (Folk- 
Lore, London, 1gor, tol. xii. pp. 261-280), viz.: “ When you are in a room, 
be of the same color as the people in it.” 
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Provers-SYNONYMS. — In his interesting article, “ A pedagogia do povo 
Portugués” (Portugalia, Porto, 1901, vol. i. pp. 475-496), Professor F. A. 
Coelho cites some of the terms for “ proverb” now or formerly in use in 

ese : 

1. Vervo. Used by the cancioneiros of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. 

2. Exemplo, Common in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

3. Refrao. Borrowed from France in the Middle Ages. 

4- Adagio. A literary word. 

5. Ditado, Popular, in the sense of “ proverb.” 

6. Proverbio. A literary word, but becoming popular. 

Of all these the author prefers the last. 


Loss OF ORNAMENTATION. —In his paper “Os palitos” (Portugalia, 
1901, vol. i. pp. 627, 628), dealing with a fast disappearing folk-industry in 
Portugal, the making of toothpicks by hand, R. Monteiro notes that these 
little articles have now altogether lost the ornamentation they once had. 


PoInts OF THE Compass.—In his paper on “Some Aboriginal Tribes 
of Western Australia” (J. & Proc. R. Soc. N. S. W., Sydney, 1901-2, 
vol. xxxv. pp. 217-222), Dr. R. H. Mathews informs us concerning some 
of them that “the eight points of the compass are so familiarly fixed in 
their minds that, in directing another person where to find anything, they 
call out the compass-point in the most natural manner.” 


PRIMITIVE Peace-MAKERS. — Among the natives of Torres Straits, ac- 
cording to Dr. W. H. P. Rivers (Man, Lond., 1901,pp. 171, 172) the mater- 
nal uncle can stop a fight by a mere word, and the brother-in-law can do 
so also, though he seems to have less power in the matter. 


“Funny Man” or TurKisH SHADOW-PLay. — In his article on “ Arabic 
Humor” (Princeton Univ. Bull., 1902, vol. xiii. pp. 91-99), Professor E. 
Littmann observes concerning Karagéz or Karakéz, the name of the “funny 
man” in Arabic and Turkish shadow-plays : “It is almost certain that this 
name is derived from that of the Egyptian statesman Baha ed-Din Qara- 
qish, who played a political réle under Saladdin and his successors.” 


Brrps AND Music. — Darwin held that “the original music was the 
birds’ love song,” a theory rejected by Wallaschek, in his work on “ Primi- 
tive Music.” It is, however, interesting to note that not a few legends of 
savage and barbarous peoples ascribe to dirds the origin of music, song, 
and even speech. Chinese traditions derive their musical scale from a 
miraculous bird, while the Abyssinians think that, “St. Yared was the 
author of music, inspired as he was by the Holy Spirit, which appeared to 
him in the form of a pigeon, teaching him at the same time reading, writ- 
ing, and music” (Wallaschek, p. 262). Wallaschek (p. 123) observes fur. 
ther: — 
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“The Ostiaks have two stringed instruments (inventions of their own): 
one with strings, called ‘dombra’ (the name is said to be akin to the ‘ tom- 
bora’ of the Magyars) ; another, with eight strings, called ‘ naruista juch 
chotuing’ (‘chotuing’ =‘swan’). In Russian folk-songs the comparison 
of instruments with aquatic birds frequently occurs, particularly in the 
bride-songs. The swan especially is considered to have the most silvery 
voice of all animals ; even the Chinese goose, ‘ritais roi gus,’ is called 
‘ swonrui,’ ¢. ¢. possessing a beautiful voice. Mr. Erman supposes that the 
Russian harp, ‘gusli,’ has its name from ‘gus’ (‘ goose’), like the ‘ chotu- 
ing’ of the Ostiaks, from swan. I may mention that in the Slavonian, too, 
‘husa’ means ‘ goose,’ and ‘ husle,’ a ‘ violin.’” In the Nipissing dialect of 
Algonkian the word nikam, “to sing,” literally means “to talk goose,” 
from nika, “wild goose.” Hence, nikamowin, “song,” signifies literally 
“wild goose language.” We ourselves call a celebrated singer a “ nightin- 
gale” or a “ mockingbird,” a poet, a “swan,” etc. 


Sussipy To “ WaLLonia.” — The provincial council of Liége voted in 
1g01 and 1902 a subsidy of 300 francs a year to “ Wallonia,” the Belgian 
journal of folk-lore and folk-literature, published at Liége under the editor- 
ship of M. Oscar Colson, 


Lucky AnD Untuckxy Days.— From church documents of 1590-1591 
A. D., in the State Archives at Mons, Belgium, “ Wallonia” (vol. xi. 1903, 
pp. 129, 130) cites the following list of “les jours heureux et perilleux de 
l'année revelez par l’ange de Dieu au bon Job”: Lucky days — January 
3, 13; February 5, 25; March 1, 8, 30; April 5, 22, 29; May 7, 15, 17; 
June 6 ; July 2, 13, 14; August 12 ; September 7, 23, (and another day, — 
the MSS. has only xx —the rest being torn off) ; October 4, 15 (torn page 
here also); November 13, 19; December 18, 26. Unlucky days: January 
1, 2, 4, 6, 8, 15; February 6, 17, 18; March 6, 16, 17, 18 ; April 7, 15, 17; 
May 6, 17; June 6; July 15, 18; August 19, 20; September 16, 18 ; Octo- 
ber 6; November 15, 16; December 6, 7, 11. These “revelations” are 
said to have been the guide in life of Job. On the lucky days it is well to 
buy, sell, plant, build ; to travel as a pilgrim or as a merchant ; children 
born on such days will never be poor or incur danger, and children sent to 
school will reach their vocation ; merchants beginning their business on 
such days will not suffer loss, but profit much. The lucky days are said to 
number 28 ; the unlucky are 30. The 6th of June is, apparently, both lucky 
and unlucky. 


Wa.toon Dictionary.— The first volume (A—L) of the “ Diction- 
naire Wallon-Frangais ” (Dialecte Namurois) by Léon Pirsoul, appeared at 
Malines in :go2, forming a book of 392 pages. The dictionary is not alto- 
gether exhaustive, as M. A. Maréchal points out in “ Wallonia” (vol. xi. 


Pp. 


FoLk-Lore Exposition. — From “ Wallonia” (vol. xi. p. 170) we learn 
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tiiat the recent Exposition of Flemish and Walloon Folk-Lore, organized at 
Brussels by the “ Conservatoire de la Tradition Populaire,” was a great 
success. MM. Elskamp and De Bruyn had their interesting collections 
there. Dolls and playthings of fifty years ago, puppets, local sweets and 
candies for children, comic and naive signs, kermess-advertisements, folk- 
pottery, etc., were exhibited. There was a species division for folk-medi- 
cine, where were to be found eelskin to cure rheumatism, ashes of St. John’s 
fire, coffin nails for toothache, deer horn for heart burn, and many other 
rustic remedies. Other corners were reserved for religious images, local 
cults, folk-religion, etc. 

Dott Exuisition. — In June, 1903, there was held at Litge an “ inter- 
national Exhibition of Dolls,” organized to celebrate the tenth anniversary 
of the foundation of “ Les Amis du Vieux Litge ” Club. 

CountiNnG-OuT RHYMES. — From the South Russian Jews Dr. S. Weiss- 
enberg records (Globus, vol. lxxxiii. 1903, p. 318) the following : — 

1. Une bene ress 
Quinter quinter shess 


Une bene rabe 
Quinter quinter shabe. 


2. Eins zwei drai 
Ruscher ruscher rai 
Ruscher ruscher 
Platzer tuscher 
Eins zwei drai 


3. Eins zwei drai 
Oder lider lai 
Oken boken 
Zwei die loken 
Zirl Perl 
Duks avois. 


These rhymes are used to arrange for place in games, etc. 


A. F.C. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


BOOKS. 


Das SEXUELLE LEBEN DER NATURVOLKER verfasst von Dr. JoseEF MULLER. 
2te stark vermehrte Auflage. Leipzig: Fernau. 1902. Pp. viii, 73. Price, 
M. 1.50; bound, M. 2.20. 

In the introduction the author answers the criticisms of Peiser and Nege- 
lein made when the first edition appeared. The topics discussed in the 
main part are marriage (theory of promiscuity, polyandry, polygamy, mo. 
nogamy), sexual discipline before and after marriage (chastity in youth, 
tests of manhood, asceticism in marriage, consideration of the sexual func- 
tions as unclean, celibacy), etc. Dr. Miiller finds ample justification for 
the saying of Dobrizhoffer, the missionary to the Indians of Paraguay in 
Jesuit days, “With the savage not everything is savage.” Nowhere in the 
world can we quite discover the bestial man revelling in unbridled promis- 
cuity at the beginnings of human culture. There is much reason for belief 
in a primitive monogamy with limited sexual indulgence. The history of 
mankind is in nowise a continual, uninterrupted rise from savagery to per- 
fection. Every race and every civilization has its “ ups and downs” as it 
were, and only in the mass and ideally, not with respect to the individual, 
does the culture of our own time and people outweigh that of the heathen 
and the barbarian. The savage may sometimes be a better man, even if 
our race is better than his. This little book is interestingly written and puts 
most of the arguments in the case in good form. The perusal, however, of 
McGee’s account of the Seri Indians (17th Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethnol., 1898) 
would add to the author’s store of facts concerning sexual continence, and 
wider reading of the best recent authorities will enable him to modify in 
later editions the statement on page 54 that “love-songs are unknown 


among the Indians, also kissing and other marks of affection.” ° 
A. F.C. 


Unter peM DirektTortum. Drei Novellen von Leo Norserc. Mit Illus- 
trationen von Rud. Jettmar. Ziirich: Schmidt. 1903. Pp. 248. Price, 
M. 2.80. 

KinstLersiut. Ein Schauspiel in vier Aufziigen von Friepricu S. Krauss 
und Leo Norserc. Leipzig: Schumann. 1903. Pp. 152. Price, M. 1.60. 

Erin Genrestreicu. Volkstiick in fiinf Aufziigen oder neun Bildern von 
Mitovan Gj. Guisté. Deutsch von Dr. Friedrich S. Krauss. Mit echten 
serbischen Sang- und zigeunerischen Spielweisen von VLApiMIR R. 
Gyorcyevié. Leipzig: Schumann. 1903. Pp. xxi, 192. 

Leo Norberg’s interesting tales of the epoch of the French Revolution 
are dedicated to Dr. F. S. Krauss, the ethnologist. They treat of ‘ Sport,” 
“ Das erste Heiratbureau,” “ Das Urbild der Mme. Angot.” In the drama 
“ Artist-blood ” the two have codperated with excellent results. 

Besides the good German version of Glisié’s work Dr. Krauss furnishes 
an account of the author’s life and literary activities. Glisi¢é is rather a 
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relater of folk-lore than a folklorist, a truthful portrayer of the folk on the 
stage, not a scientific student of them, — it is the fresh, pulsing life of the 
people he reproduces. His circle is, naturally enough, narrow. The drama 
here published in German has in Servian the title “ Podvala” (¢.¢. “a sly 
trick or subterfuge”), which Krauss renders neatly by “ Geniestreich.” 
‘The music to the song in Act III. was composed by V. R. Gjorgijevié, who 
also adapted that to the song in Act IV. from the one used in the Royal 
‘Theatre at Belgrade. The melody on page 135 is gypsy and the solo-melo- 
dies on pages 136, 138 are folk-melodies. The play gives a good picture 
of Servian folk-life in the little towns. It has been presented 32 times in 
Belgrade and 320 times in Vienna, Berlin, and Paris. Dr. Krauss repro- 
duces the portrait of Socrates and two excellent likenesses of Gligi¢ to 
show that they both belong to the same type,—a type still common in 
Macedonia, Bulgaria, and Servia, rarer in the towns than in the out-of-the- 
way country and mountain districts. Glisi¢.is one of the most eminent of 
all the literary men of Servia, and he is at the same time deep and folk- 
minded. 
A. F.C. 
PaLaEsTRA. Untersuchungen und Texte aus der deutschen und englischen 
Philologie. Herausgegeben von Alois Brandl und Erich Schmidt. XXIV. 
BLuT UND WUNDSEGEN IN IHRER ENTWICKELUNG DARGESTELLT von 
OsKAR EBERMANN. Berlin: Mayer & Miiller. 1903. Pp. x, 147. Price, 
M. 4.80. 


This monograph continues worthily the Palaestra series begun with Pro- 
fessor Schleich’s “The Gast of Gy.” A bibliography occupies pages vii—-x, 
and the topics treated are: The second Merseburg charm, Jordan charms, 
“Three good brothers,” Longinus charm, “ They flow not,” Blood and 
water, Blissful wound, Sanguis mane in te, Adam's blood, The blood-charm 
of the three women, Three flowers, A tree, The unjust man, Jesting wound- 
charms, etc. 

The jesting or humorous charms consist chiefly of those used to children, 
many of which seem to have been adopted by the latter and given a place 
in their songs. Stéber, in 1859, called them “innocent, humorous echoes 
of old charm-formulz.”’ The baptism of Jesus in the Jordan and the action 
of the soldier Longinus in pushing the spear into the side of the Martyr 
when on the cross gave rise to a considerable number of formulz for stop- 
ping the bleeding of wounds, etc. The “three good brothers” appear 
sometimes as “three good women” in the charms. The “ blood and water” 
formule of Christian origin go back also to the incident of Longinus, but 
hardly the old Teutonic charms of mingling blood and water. Adam’s 
blood is death, Christ's blood life, in many of these old rhymes. The blood- 
charm of the three women, widespread in the modern folk-literature, does 
not seem to be so old as its content would indicate. Closely related to it 
in form and contents is the “three flowers” charm. No direct influence of 
Greek charms upon Teutonic formule for stopping bleeding can be traced, 
but the late Latin and the German have some close relationships, and 
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Hebrew-Greek relics of cabalistic formula have made their way into Ger- 
man charms. These magic formule are known for England in the eighth 
and for Germany in the tenth century. Three epochs can be distinguished 
in the development of the Teutonic formule: Pre-Christian Teutonic, 
learned Christian, and popular. In the most of the pre-Christian magic 
formulae the real charm is preceded by an epic introduction (this appears 
in the second Merseburg formula). The Christian epoch gave rise to a new 
set of charms, — the monks made over or metamorphosed the old formule 
to suit the new religion. But not alone the monks “ charmed ” wounds 
and stopped bleeding. Knights were not unfrequently skilled in the care of 
wounds and employed these formule also. These learned formulz did not 
make their way at once in the homes of the mass, for there the old heathen 
charms in mutilated form still lingered (the core of the saying was better 
preserved than the epic introduction). In the third, or folk-epoch, 
“charms” appear (a branch of folk-poetry) related to the folk-song, the 
riddle and the children’s song. In their various travels the “charms” 
suffer many alterations. Ebermann cites the charm given in this Journal 
(vol. vii. p. 112) by J. H. Porter from the “ mountain whites ” of the Alle- 
ghanies, used against rifle-bullets : — 
Jacob wunt whole gemut, 
Shees du vas du wilst, 


Shees nur wahr felteren, 
Nicht wun vas du den lieben leiden gibst. 


Kuhn, in 1859, cites from Westphalia this form of the same charm : — 


Jacob wolgemut 

Schiess, was du wilt, 

Schiess nur Haar und Federn mit, 
Und was du den armen Leuten giebst. 


The end-rhymes of these formulz often undergo great change. Variants 
are sometimes due to localization of the formula. The extent of territory 
: in which these charms occur varies from over almost all Europe (like the 
Merseburg, Latin and Christian charms), to very limited (dialectic) areas, 
' — the tree formulz and some of the humorous ones are practically Low Ger- 
man. Folk-lorists will be grateful to the author for this very useful and valu- 
} able study of “charms” for curing wounds and stopping the flow of blood. 
It is certainly a welcome addition to the literature of a difficult subject. 
Alexander F. Chamberlain, 


ANALECTA BOLLANDIANA. Tomus XX. Ediderunt CaroLtus pE SMeEpT, 
IosEPHUS DE Backer, Franciscus vAN OrTROY, IOSEPHUS VAN DEN 
Gueyn, Hippotytus DELEHAYE et ALBERTUS PONCELET, Presbyteri 
Societatis Iesu. Bruxellis. 1901. Pp. 496; 161-304. 

Ip. Temus XXI. Bruxellis. 1902. Pp. 463 ; 305-480. 

These well-filled volumes testify to the learning and wide reading of the 
Jesuit editors of the Bollandist Analects. Of particular interest to the folk- 
lorist are: Catalogus codicum hagiographicorum grecorum bibliothece 
monasterii Deipare in Chalce insula (vol. i. pp. 45-70) in which some 110 
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saints are represented ; Catalogus codicum hagiographicum latinorum bib- 
liothece publica Duacensis (pp. 361-470) referring to some 300 saints ; 
Ad catalogum codicum hagiographicorum grecorum bibliothece Vaticanze 
supplementum (vol. xxi. pp. 5-22); Notes sur la légende des apétres 
S. Pierre et S. Paul dans la littérature Syrienne (pp. 121-140), —a critical 
review by Father Peeters of the recent work of Baumstark ; Miraculorum 
B. V. Maria que sac. VI.—XV. latine conscripte sunt Index postea perfici- 
endus (pp. 241-360) ; De vita et scriptis B. Alberti Magni. Pars Altera de 
rebus a Beato Alberto Magno gestis (vol. xx. pp. 273-316), Pars Tertia 
de operibus a Beato Alberto Magno scriptis (vol. xxi. pp. 361-371), 
second and third parts of a bibliography of the famous Albert Magnus ; 
Catalogum codicum hagiographicorum grecorum bibliothece nationalis 
Neapolitane (pp. 381-400) referring to some 95 saints. Very useful is the 
extended and discriminating “ Bulletin des publications hagiographiques ” 
(vol. xx. pp. 81-120, 209-240, 317-360, 471-495 ; vol. xxi. 81-120, 203- 
240, 416-458), — with indexes of saints and authors, —in which 361 works 
are critically reviewed. There was published for the Fathers a “ Biblio- 
theca hagiographica latina antique et medie# eztatis (Bruxellis, 1898-1901. 
Pp. xxxv, 1387). The student of popular religion will find a mine of infor- 
mation here. 
Alexander F. Chamberlain. 


THE INDIANS OF THE PAINTED Desert Recion. Hopis, Navahoes, Wal- 
lapais, Havasupais. By GzorGE WHARTON JAMES. With Numerous Illus- 
trations from Photographs. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 1903. 
Pp. xi, 268. Price, $2 net. 


The sixteen chapters of this interesting and well-illustrated volume treat 
of the following topics: The painted desert region, desert recollections, 
first glimpses of the Hopi, the Hopi villages and their history, a few Hopi 
customs, the religious life of the Hopi, the Hopi snake dance, the Navaho 
and his history, the Navaho at home, the Navaho as a blanket weaver, the 
Wallapais, the people of the blue water and their home, the Havasupai and 
their legends, the social and domestic life of the Havasupai, the Havasu- 
pais’ religious dances and beliefs. A bibliography is given on pages 265- 
268, but no index has been thought necessary. The author has drawn 
upon the best literature of the subject as well as utilizing his own extended 
personal observations and intimate personal acquaintance with many of the 
Indians concerned. The standpoint from which the book is written is thor- 
oughly sympathetical without being too partisan or inaccurate. The style is 
discursive rather than rigid, — intentionally so, and the book is intended, 
not as a complete study of the subject, but “to place in compact form for 
the general reader reliable accounts of places and peoples in the United 
States hitherto known only to the explorer and the scientist.” The data 
concerning the Wallapais and the Havasupais are particularly timely, since 
so little has been written about these interesting tribes. “The Indians 
of the Painted Desert Region” deserves recognition as a popular book on 
the Indians of part of the great southwest of the United States. Women, 
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especially, will find much that is attractive and instructive in the sections 
treating of the domestic life of such Indians as the Hopi, with whom “ wo- 
men’s rights” are so fundamentally recognized. The folk-lore contents of 


the volume are considered elsewhere in this Journal. 
A. F.C. 


INDIANS OF THE SOUTHWEST. By Georce A. Dorsey, Pu. D., Curator of 
Anthropology Field Columbian Museum. Designs by A. S. Covey. Pas- 
senger Department, Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railway System. 
Fifteenth thousand. 1903. Pp. 223. 


This is an excellent popular account of the Indians of the Southwest of 
the United States, by a well-equipped man of science, and the railroad au- 
thorities are to be congratulated upon having put the work into such able 
hands. The numerous illustrations are good, and the text covers the follow- 
ing topics: Introduction to the Southwest ; Southwest peoples, tribes, and 
linguistic stocks ; three Southwestern industries (basketry, pottery, weav- 
ing); Upper Rio Grande Pueblos; Homes of the ancients; Lower Rio 
Grande Pueblos; the Western Keresan Pueblos; Zufi and the Seven 
Cities of Cibola ; To Hopiland, Province of Tusayan ; Domestic life of the 
Hopi; the Hopi at worship ; Hopi ceremonies ; Flute, antelope, and snake 
ceremonies ; Ancient home of the Hopi; the Navaho; the Apache; Tribes 
of the Yuman and Piman stocks ; Tribes of Southeastern California. Pages 
217-223 contain well-chosen bibliographies (with critical notes) for each 
of the eighteen chapters of the book. The mass of information compressed 
within these pages will certainly enable us “to better understand civilized 
man of to-day by a knowledge of man in more primitive conditions.” Others 


than tourists will make good use of Dr. Dorsey’s volume. 
A. F. C. 


British FAmMity NAMES, THEIR ORIGIN AND MEANING, with Lists of Scan- 
dinavian, Frisian, Anglo-Saxon, and Norman Names. By Rev. HENRY 
Barer, M. D., F. S. A., etc. Second edition, enlarged. London: Eliot 
Stock, 1903. Pp. 286. Price 10/6 net to subscribers. 


To the 85co names considered in the first edition the author has added 
some 2500, making 10,000 recorded here of the British surnames which has 
arisen since about the year 1000 A. D., when they began first to be used in 
the land, according to Dr. Barber. In the introductory sections nicknames 
(the oldest of all), clan or tribal names, place names, official names, trade 
names, Christian names, foreign names, and foundling names are briefly 
discussed. Lists of Old Norse personal names (also pet names for girls and 
boys), Frisian personal and family names, names of persons entered in 
Domesday Book as holding lands, temp. King Ed. Confr., names of tenants 
in chief in Domesday Book, names of under-tenants of lands at the time of 
the Domesday survey, and of Norman names, are given, while pages 77-283 
contain an “Alphabetical List of British Surnames ” — Abbiss-Zouch. 
An appendix (pp. 285, 286) gives a list of “names under consideration, 
many of which are reported as not to be found in any existing gazetteer or 
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county directory.” Of these last a number figure in the latest edition of 
“Who ’s Who in America”: Cruickshank (Cruikshank), Fessenden, Fox- 
croft, Gorham, Metcalf, Norcross, Preble, Winship, Yarnall. The perusal 
of the same American book reveals many British family names not in Bar- 
ber’s list, which have either survived in the New World from early colonial 
days or have been resurrected or new-inventedthere. Dr. Barber has given 
us a very useful hand-book, but the etymological data need strengthening. 
Frisian, Dutch, etc., origins are suggested with too little reason sometimes. 
But this is natural when so many terms have to be accounted for. All works 
on names suffer in the same way. 
A. F.C. 


Handbooks on the History of Religions. THe RELIGION OF THE TEUTONS. 
By P. D. CHANTEPIE DE LA Saussaye, D. D., Professor in the University 
of Leiden. Translated from the Dutch by Bert J. Vos, Ph. D. (Johns 
Hopkins), Associate Professor of German in the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. Boston and London: Ginn & Co. 1902. Pp. viii, 504. 


At last we have a book on Teutonic religion somewhat worthy the great 
subject with which it deals. Not only does this volume adorn the series in 
which it appears, but it will meet in English no serious competitor as a 
résumé, penetrated with the author's true critical spirit and desire for truth 
rather than speculation, of the chief facts concerning the religious ideas and 
actions of our Teutonic forefathers. Moreover, the book has a good index 
(pages 465-504, two columns to the page), and an excellent bibliography 
(pages 417-463), arranged mainly according to the sequence of the chapters 
and giving the chief works dealing with each topic. Notes, for the use 
of students, on the value, etc., of the books and articles cited, are added. 
Besides Introduction and Conclusion, the chapter titles are: History of 
Teutonic Mythology ; The Prehistoric Period ; Tribes and Peoples ; Teutons 
and Romans ; Paganism and Christianity ; The German Heroic Saga ; The 
Anglo-Saxons ; The North before the Age of the Vikings; Norway and 
Iceland: History and Literature; Folk-Lore ; The Pantheon ; Gods and 
Divine Nature; Animism, Souls, Worship of the Dead ; Walkyries, Swan- 
Maidens, Norns ; Elves and Dwarfs ; Giants ; The World : Cosmogony, Cos- 
mology, and Eschatology ; Worship and Rites; Calendar and Festivals ; 
Magic and Divination. 

The author, it seems to the reviewer, goes too far in not admitting some 
direct connection between Teutonic paganism and subsequent Christian 
civilization. He rightly emphasizes, however, the appearance in heathen 
times of “that strength of character and serious cast of mind through which 
the Teutonic nations have won and maintained their paramount place 
in history.” In folk-lore he recognizes “a form of historical continuity, 
the bond of union between the life of the people in pagan and in Christian 
times.” One point brought out by the author is that a great many things 
in Teutonic religion, mythology, and folk-lore, which have about them quite 
a heathen look, do not go back so far as heathen times, but are rather com- 
paratively modern creations. The position of Tiu, as the chief god of the 
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Teutons, cannot now be maintained. Another interesting fact is the diver- 
sity of the primitive Teutons within a certain sort of unity. The author 
considers that the relations of the northern Teutons with the Finns are of 
far greater significance than the parallels between the Teutons and Balto- 
Slavs, which are “doubtful in character and unimportant.” Norsemen 
and Finns, ¢. g. found a common ground in magic and “ witchcraft.” The 
idea of a feeling of national unity among the Teutons having been created 
by the Roman contest with some of the tribes and peoples does not com- 
mend itself to the author. The propagandism of the new faith went on in 
Teutonic lands without strenuous resistance on the part of the pagans, — 
there was “ little of heathen fanaticism or of true Christian heroism.” The 
historical and mythical elements of the heroic saga are Teutonic. The theo- 
logy involved in their rites and ceremonies was the only one the Teutonic 
peoples had, — according to the author, they ‘“‘ evolved no theories concerning 
the nature of their gods.” As compared with elves, “the giants maintain a 
less constant intercourse with mankind, and are to a lesser extent objects 
of worship.” In Norse mythology alone are “cosmogonical and eschato- 
logical views systematically developed.” The ancient Teutons “had no re- 
ligious calendar, any more than they had an organized priesthood or a fixed 
ritual,” though they did certainly have “stated times for coming together 
and for sacrificing.” The heathen gods are, however, remembered in the 
names of the days of the week, in spite of efforts, in Christian times, to dis- 
lodge them. The distinction between wundern and zaubern, which Grimm 
maintained, is not to be attributed to Teutonic paganism, as he thought. Nor 
did the Teutons ever possess “ systematized oneiromancy.” Altogether the 
primitive Teutons were neither savages nor civilized peoples, but rather “ bar- 
barians,” and their gifts of kings, priests, prophets, and poets, who have 
been dominant influences in the religious thought of the world, came after 
the influence of Christianity has made itself felt among them. Such are 
some of the leading ideas of a really valuable book, which is, however, itself 


a little too modernly Teutonic. 
Alexander F. Chamberlain. 


SKILDRINGAR UR PUEBLOFOLKENS KonstTLir AF YRJO Hirn. Med 6 Plan- 
scher och 4 Illustrationer i Texten. Helsingfors, 1901. Pp. 124. 


The five chapters of this general discussion of the art life of the Pueblos 
Indians treat of architecture, ceramics, religion and philosophy, religious 
arts, Moki snake dance, etc. A list of works referred to occupies pages 
117-122, the perusal of which shows that the author has acquainted himself 
with the best literature of the subject, which he uses to good advantage. 
Professor Hirn’s later views on art has been noticed in this Journal (vol. 
xiv. p. 143). 

A, F.C. 
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NOTES ON RECENT ARTICLES OF A COMPARATIVE NATURE 
IN FOLK-LORE AND OTHER PERIODICALS. 


AmuLets. Chervin A.: Amulettes pour femmes enceintes et ex-voto. (Bull. 
Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, V* S., iii, 806-809.) Treats of amulets for women 
with child, from various parts of the Mediterranean region. 

ANCESTOR-WORSHIP. Lejeune, C.: Le culte des morts au XX°* siecle. (Bull. 
Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, V* S., iii. 97-111.) Treats of the survivals (heredi- 
tary and instinctive) in civilized society to-day of acts and practices related to the 
cult of the dead, which the author declares to be “the best of religions and the 
only one I wish to exist,” for we have been made what we are by those who have 
gone before. See /ndividualism. 

ANIMAL-SACRIFICE. Reinach S.: Les sacrifices d’animaux dans l'église chré- 
tienne. (L’Anthropologie (Paris), 1903, xiv. 59-62.) Résumés Coneybeare’s 
article on the survival of animal sacrifices inside the Christian Church (Amer. 
F. of Theol., 1903, 67-90). 

AucuryY. Hartland, E.S.: The voice of the stone of destiny: an inquiry into 
the choice of kings by augury. (Fo/k-Lore (Lond.), 1903, xiv. 28-60.) Treats of 
both the literary and the folk-lore aspects of this method all over the Old World. 

BALLADS. Lang, A.: Notes on ballad origin. (/did., 147-161.) General dis- 
cussion and reply to T. F. Henderson. Author holds that many ballads are rather 
the work of popular rhymes than “mere degraded versions of literary medieval 
romances.” — Lang, A.: The sources of some ballads in the “ Border Minstrelsy.” 
(/bid., 191-197.) Notes that in 1801 the Southron (Englishman) was confused with 
the Soudan (Turk). “ Editing” and “forging” are discussed: 

CARNIVAL. La fine del Carnavale in Italia e fuori. (Arch. ~. Trad. Pop. 
(Palermo), 1902, xxi. 72-74.) Notes the “passing” of the carnival in several 
parts of Europe, its “ reduction ” in Italy, etc. 

Cup-sTones. Capitan, L.: Pierres et haches & cupules. (Rev. de 1’Ec. d’ Anthr. 
de Paris, 1903, xiii. 88-93.) Suggests that the “pits ” in these stones may repre- 
sent the funerary rite of “killing” them. 

Custom AND Law. Usener, H.: Ueber vergleichende Sitten- und Rechts- 
geschichte. (Hess. Bl. f. Volksk. (Leipzig), 1902, i. 195-235.) Argues for the 
comparative study of moral regulations, codes of life, institutions, etc. References 
chiefly to classical antiquity ; also the amecht of Luxemburg. 

De.uGe. Lasch, R.: Nachtrag zur Liste der Flutsagen. (M/itt. d. Anthr. Ges. 
in Wien, 1902, 26-27.) Adds a few deluge-myths to the list of Winternitz. 

Dots. von Gabnay, F.: Ungarische Puppen. (G/odus (Brnschwg.), 1902, 
Ixxx. 205-208.) Describes the dolls of the various peoples of Hungary — Mag- 
yars, Wallachians, etc. 

EARTHQUAKES. Lasch, R.: Die Ursache und Bedeutung der Erdbeben im 
Volksglauben und Volksbrauch. (Arch. f. Religw. (Leipzig), 1902, 236-257, 
369-383.) Résumés beliefs and customs of primitive peoples all over the globe 
concerning the origin and significance of earthquakes. Notes the Hindu origin 
of many of the myths of “ world-shaking ” animals. 

EXoTERICIsSM. Boas, F.: The ethnological significance of esoteric doctrines, 
(Science (N. Y.), 1902, n. s. xvi. 872-874.) Argues for the study of the exoteric 
phenomena of primitive social and religious life, as expressing the more general 
ethnic facts. 

Fo.k-EPic. Pech, T.: Die epische Volkspoesie an der Petschora. (Globus 
(Brnschwg.), 1903, lxxxiii. 156.) Résumés Ontshukof’s recent address treating of 
the dy/ins, etc., of the Russians, Syrjanians and Samoyeds of the Petchora. 
Ontshukof collected 148 songs and 50 marchen, besides 50 MSS. 
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FOLK-MEDICINE. Gomme, A. B.: Boer folk-medicine and some parallels. 
(Folk-Lore (London), 1902, xiii. 181-183.) Cites Boer remedies for rheumatism, 
jaundice, bronchitis, toothache, earache, etc., with English analogues. 

IMAGINATION. Brabrook, E. W.: Presidential Address. (/o/k-Lore (Lond.), 
1903, xiv. 13-27.) Deals with “the light thrown by the study of folk-lore on the 
origin and development of the faculty of imagination in mankind.” The author 
hopes for much from “the products of that more untutored imagination from 
which the primitive peoples have derived their incantations and their customs.” 

INDIVIDUALISM. von Negelein, J.: Der Individualismus in Ahnencult. (Zéschr. 
J. Ethn. (Berlin), 1902, xxxiv. 49-94.) Detailed and valuable study of the devel- 
opment of individualism in relation to ancestor-worship, — with numerous biblio- 
graphical references. 

Iron. Ferraro, G.: Toccaferro. (Arch. ~. Trad. Pop. (Palermo), 1901, xx. 
446-456.) Concluding section of article, treating of the folk-lore of iron imple- 
ments, arms, etc. 

“LETTER OF TOLEDO.” Gaster, M.: The letter of Toledo. (Folk-Lore 
(Lond.), 1902, xiii. 115-134.) Discusses the “letter of Toledo” sent to Pope 
Clement III. in 1184, prophesying the destruction of the world two years later. 
Points out its importance in European folk-thought. 

“LETTERS FROM HEAVEN.” Dieterich, A.: Himmelsbriefe. (Hess. Bl. 7. 
Volksk. (Giessen), 1902, i. 19-27.) Additional data. Notes their appearance in 
Talmudic literature, etc. In the Middle Ages they were used as amulets. — Kéh- 
ler, W.: Zu den Himmels- und Hdllenbriefen. (/did., 143-149.) Notes resemblance 
between a letter of Luther and a sixteenth century “letter from heaven.” De- 
scribes the “letter from hell” of 1351. 

MARRIAGE Customs. Thurston, E. T.: Some marriage customs in southern 
India. (Madras Gov. Bull., 1903, iv. 129-179.) Comprehensive résumé of data 
concerning the marriage customs of the numerous aboriginal peoples of southern 
India. — Crooke, W.: The lifting of the bride. (Fo/&-Lore (Lond.), 1902, xiii. 226- 
251.) General discussion, with numerous bibliographical references, of “ lifting the 
bride ” (some varieties are related to the Saturnalia), the “petting stone” rites 
(probably “ fertility charms ”), etc. 

MITHRAISM. Cumont, F.: The mysteries of Mithra. (Open Court (Chicago), 
1902, xvi. 65-68, 167-174, 200-208, 340-355, 449-458, 522-535. Treats of the 
origin, dissemination, and influence of Mithraism in the Occident. These interest- 
ing articles appeared in book-form — The Mysteries of Mithra (Chicago, 1903). 

“Mock KiNG.” Reinach, S.: Le roi supplicié. (L’ Anthropologie (Paris), 
1902, xiii. 621-627.) Compares the Roman Saturnalia, the Babylonian Sacza, the 
“ King-making ” of Jesus, etc. 

Monsters. Borgese, G. A.: Gigantie serpenti. (Arch. ~. Trad. Pop.(Palermo), 
1901, xx. 506-520; 1902, xxi. 90-103.) First part of a detailed study of giants and 
serpents from the Chaldean Tiamat and classic Cerberus to the Sicilian dragon 
and “ white women.” 

MourninG. d’Enjoy, P.: Les signes extérieurs du deuil. (Rev. Scé. (Paris), 
1903, 4° S., xix. 496-498.) Treats generally of outward signs of mourning, with 
particular reference to the Annamese. Published also in Bu//. Soc. d’Anthr. de 
Paris, 1903, V° S., iv. 112 ff. 

MuTILaATION. Thurston, E. T.: Deformity and mutilation. (J/adras Gov. 
Bull., 1903, iv. 180-201.) Treats of various mutilations of the body and its mem- 
bers among the aboriginal tribes of southern India. 

NATURE AND LOVE. Arnold, R. F.: Die Natur verrat heimliche Liebe. (Ziéschr. 
a. Ver. f. Volksk. (Berlin), 1902, xii. 155-167.) First part of a study of “the 
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betrayal of secret love by nature” in the folk-poetry of the Balkan peoples, 
Slavs, etc. 

Occu.LTisM. Regnault, J.: Magie et occultisme & l’Extréme-Orient. (Rev. Sci. 
(Paris), 1903, 4° S., xix. 560-562.) Treats of “phantoms” inimical to children, 
witch-dolls, philtres, etc., among the Annamese, Chinese, etc. 

OnoLaTrRY. Reinach, S.: Le culte de Ane. (L’ Anthropologie (Paris), 1903, 
xiv. 183-186.) Treats of the charge of worshipping a donkey made by the pagans 
against the Jews and early Christians. 

PERSONAL NAMES. R., E.: Vornamen in deutschen Stadten. (Globus 
(Brnschwg.), 1902, Ixxxii. 131.) Résumés the data concerning the Christian names 
of 53,775 school children in the city of Berlin and the Duchy of Coburg, contained 
in Pulvermacher’s Berliner Vornamen (Berlin, 1902) and Wilhelm’s 7Zaujf- und 
Rufnamen im Herszogtum Koburg (Koburg, 1902). 

PLEIADES. Hamilton, J.C.: The Pleiades in legends, Greek drama, and orienta- 
tion. (Proc. Canad. Inst. (Toronto), 1902, ii. 121-122.) Résumé of paper on the 
Pleiades in legend and folk-lore. 

PsSEUDO-RELICS. Lovett, E.: The modern commercial aspect of an ancient 
superstition. (Fo/k-Lore (Lond.), 1902, xiii. 340-347.) Treats of the influence of 
European manufacture on aboriginal charms, etc., and the repression of native art 
by “ made-in-Germany ” objects. 

PUNISHMENT. Thurston, E. T.: Some forms of corporal punishment in vernac- 
ular schools. (Madras Gov. Bull., 1903, iv. 217-222.) Lists varieties of punish- 
ment now or formerly in vogue in the vernacular schools of southern India. 

RELIGION. Verneau, M.: L’histoire des religions et l’anthropologie. (Rev. de 
(Ec. d Anthr. de Paris, 1903, xiii. 144-194.) General discussion. Author con- 
cludes that forms, not stages, of religion exist, hence no progress in the real sense 
is discernible. — Achelis, T.: Ethnology and the science of religion. (/nt. Quart. 
(Burlington, Vt.), 1902-3, vi. 305-329.) Author holds that “the nearer we approach 
the beginnings of civilization, the more do we meet with a surprising agreement in 
custom, usage, belief, thought and art. Religion, mythology, law, custom, art are 
socio-pyschological phenomena. Early ritual is largely of a material sort. Religion 
is a social function. The personal ego is but a small fraction of mental activity. 

Rippies. Tupper, F.: The comparative study of riddles. (od. Lang. Notes 
(Balt.), 1903, xviii. 1-8.) Good article with numerous bibliographical references. 
Notes importance of relation of riddles to folk-custom. 

SACRED NUMBERS. von Andrian, F.: Die Siebenzahl im Geistesleben der 
Volker. (Mitt. d. Anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1902, xxxii. 226-273.) An abstract of 
this detailed study of the folk-lore of the number seven was earlier noticed in this 
Journal. 

SMOKING. Keune, J. B.: Hat man im Alterthum schon geraucht? (Corrdi. d. 
d. Ges. f. Anthr. (Miinchen), 1902, xxxiii. 25-26.) Author concludes that “ pipe- 
smoking ” long preceded the use of tobacco. 

Sout-BirD. Goldziher, I.: Der Seelenvogel im islamischen Volksglauben. 
(Globus (Brnschwg.), 1903, lxxxiii. 301-304.) Treats, with numerous bibliograph- 
ical references, the folk-lore of the “ soul-bird ” among Mohammedan peoples. 

STONE-HEAPS. Kahle, B.: Ueber Steinhaufeninsbesondere auf Island. (Zéschr. 
d. V. f. Volksk. (Berlin), 1902, xii. 89-96, 203-210.) First two sections of a study 
of stone-heaps, stone-casting, stone-monuments, etc., and their folklorical signifi- 
cance. 

Sun-worsHiP. Nicole, P.: Anthropologie religieuse: Deus Sol. (Bull. Soc. 
d’Anthr. de Paris, 1902, V* S., iii. 325-333-) Treats of religious ideas about the 
sun as deity, past and present, savage and civilized, particularly in classic times. 
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TARSHISH AND OputrR. Oppert, G.: Tharshish und Ophir. (Zéschr. f. Eth- 
nol. (Berlin), 1903, Xxxv. 50-73; 212-265.) Author identifies Tartessos and Tar- 
shish with Turdetania in ancient Spain and Ophir with East Africa. 

Toremism. Lang, A.: The origin of totem-names. (Fo/k-Lore (Lond.), 1902, 
xiii. 347-397.) General discussion of terms and theories. Argues for “ nickname ” 
theory. Reprinted in Lang’s Socia/ Origins (London, 1903). — Giuffrida-Rug- 
geri, G.: Animali totem e animali medicinali. Contributo allo studio delle su- 
perstizioni popolari in Italia. (Atti @. Soc. Rom. di Antr., 1903, ix. 161-173.) 
Treats of “totem animals” and “ medicinal animals” in ancient and modern 
Italian folk-lore. Author deduces theriolatry from primitive totemism, whence 
also folk-lore. 

Yew. Lemke, E.: Die Eibe in der Volkskunde. (Zéschr. d. V. f. Volksk. 
(Berlin), 1902, 25-38, 187-198.) Besides detailed discussion of the names of the 
yew and their use in topography, the author treats of the yew in folk-medicine, 
religion and mythology, art, etc. 


A. F.C. 


